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en t go bon- 
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rest 
ve undoubtedly had 
riod may 
‘regarded | 
eon, ip effort, ta | 
the Antwerp... He pro- 
. jecte the nificent docks for commer-. 
cial and naval ‘purposes, and thought to make 
the city the met 0 “He had already 
pro- 
the. wor qn 

aging: 
r © ‘a 
oat, to t he 


| 
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ig always ‘liy and 
moran 


| a household, it is such a 


| | yet lingered 


eA plliveinal , BY 


Hie genins nheet) 
ject, and every 1: have,-ever seen of hit 
ag deft, the singpresd. that, 
Lhey. have, me, Dotionly 
the painter, but. alse Juve, the. maa,acd 
that, one. of euch.eerapbia power 
| with $he.,.pennil, 89 fully, recognized hia high 
and left, world: nota single she, 

intin Map- 


in,.or 


midst the ‘sdfe ‘attraction 
cept the outdoor as of acity mn 


oe 


man that took us-‘wboutto see’ ther, | 
| thd’ darsiaind went! to: Ghent, that: ‘was | 
| Once large. as Antwerp, qiite ds aris: 


| that‘ now’ is mueli‘niore: trahquil 
abd mébldys The ionly setivity 
|| wis, dispinyed by: the wast ‘Host of guides, | 


at.once sprang upon ‘us like famished wolvés 
| nngcent ladibe,;: aud ‘ndarly martyred 
There was undoubtedly much to see in Ghent, |, 
but.we could’nt. stand euch onslagghts, and left | 
early. next morning.; We, however, snoceeded 
in owe a visit to the “Bequinage,” » nun- 


ed. of, a large number of little 

apes 0 oat -in a miniature city, and sur- 

ya wall and moat. We entered one 

of ‘the and were very ‘politely received 

by the “sister,” who~took’ pleasure in showing 

how ly. she lived. We then, went to 

| the chapel evening prayers, gnd found 

about six hundred nuns jn black rohes, and long. 

shantihg ‘mournfully, and the, effect.-of 

‘their st in dis was 
Very .. 

Under the cover of night too, the Koides 
‘had all retired, we went off’ ‘tothe other énd‘of 
ithé city td'see the test Guriosty of Ghent. 
‘Teds Mes ano cannon, of 

gut iro called .« argery.”. It is... 
fee 
the year 13% 
the. gun? 
Bit, as the’ wit: moraing 
Ghent, and in” a ‘few Hours 
apdin we fe ‘half,‘at seeing | 
evén the children in, the stregts could speak the. 
good old-honest Saxon dialect... . Buyrs. 


READINGS.—NO. VI. 


Our friend sleepeth. ii. 


‘ 


st the united. piety of 
mas had deso- 


lated.that, hearth-stone in Bethany. I see the 


bowed: nidurners' ab: ‘they sit together in | 


their fondly» dwelling? The ‘worst has. 
come. ’ Phey are’ the dregs. of the bit- 
tet, stip” They had no 


, last dreadful:moment, it may be some’ flicker- }' 


hope they *had, that. 
idow’s' ‘son’ “bier, might yet. come in 
inighity help and break thee 


from the hands prigst in, 
—& pretty | nt,,and the more. |. 
harmless: than many: 
take you, h 

Fey of them.were 

to. eat, ‘and, few, con 
wl curiosities. I 
the. St. Jacques—-as far ag the 
or is conpérned the pat splendid church 
e.citys the; burial . place of. all the aristo- 
ed worthy, of special mention ag can- 


= 
oor 
tain 


tomb of. the great.painter Rubens, | , 
wi wasanative of Antwerp. His monument 
plain, slab of white marble; let: into the 


>, better: one Holy:Fami- 


surmounting ,the high altar, and one of 
his’ fe ehurch, that of St. 
Paul, mention for an extraordinarily 
‘m spd reyoltjn 
is an artificial* hills made 
sprinkjed with 
and patriarchs 
ordéifizion, and below. 


outer ‘wall. 
look dike rock, 
saints, angels, pro 


a grotto containing the 


body ‘of ral peviaet in plaster covered with 
silk and 
ard 


_Atthe of the 


love, with @ painter’s daughter, changed 
7 ion, in order to, marry her, and Soniae 
as “Sea a painter as he had been a smith, 
the. interest that belongs to this 


absorbed. by. the great work of art 


it master-piece of Rubens 


that I. was. ‘Wot prepared for the impression this 


beng 


able, , Some we os worst paintings I had ever 
yt hig power 


me the very genius, T,can- 
not such (a. picture. only tell 
a val beat quicker as I gazed upon it, 


an thoaght it woald have, been a, relief 
to weep,;, There, is one, face there—that of 


Mary. plinging, to. the cross, and. looking up 


expression of. resigned suffering ;—that |. f 


an gugel' might hare -painted,.. [¢,is the lowli- 
oot of sdrrow and resignation that I 
every beau ideal of all that ie} m 


awegiest ang hest.in womap’s.character. Ru- 
cai the, maater .of colopring, and I need 
hig is. the pictare where he 
has outdone, even himaglf—in the wonderful. 
contrast: hékween the jfignly of our, Saviour’s 
body.qund ;she, linen, in, whigh.it-is wrapt.. In| 
this work: of Rabene, 
erlor ong just 
his « on theOrpes in the City 
fully equal, to it—the 


power, and. for 
the suffer 


Not. so with Raphael. 


of an 


‘On the summit js the 


‘Despent. from the T..confess |. 


|, of the sepulchre, until we fly distracted to other 
My, judgment of Ry- 
any thing bat favour, 


and even where L 


fin 


and thoughts impure, 


now! The grave ‘closed thal be. be 
, loved orm, whose seat is vacant at the fire- 
Side 5 “and ‘the ruddy, flame, for all .its, bright 


does pot,cheer them. ; They know not |. 


:Whattothink. Hope theyicannot; and ‘thought 


itself is painful, where thought only increases 
perplexity... Now and: then, with strange ob-.}: where we leave him to his long repose. 


livion, recent.,events will vanish; and they 
- listen for his accustomed voice, meditate 
‘some kindly errand to his chamber. Buit 800 
the cold dark reality rushés back upon them in 
- waves ‘of suffocating emotion, and they 4 are liy- } 
ing over again each _heart-breaking scene and 
harrowing incident, . | 
Who is an utter stranger to. gugh:edrrow ? 
‘Ibi ig-hard, indeed, to'sea the grave: ‘receive into 
its.dark recesses all that was once dear in life ; 
\but-it is harder to ‘become used’ the vacated 
i plaee in the dwelting: To ‘return’ to. lonely 
chamber, ‘aftér the’ first shock of bereavement 
has | ‘subsided, and the last sad. offices are over, 
sit for a.voice we know we shall 
“not hear, and waiting for a step that will never 
come-—thereis no trial like this.’ The heart 
refused to-deal with it a¢ a reality.’ “Errepressi- 
bly we ask, as‘we'dome back from the grayes of 
_our beloved dead and resume the cares.of the 
living world, Where now are those so lately: 
with us? How may wethink of them? What 
canweknowofthem?, ..._., 
questions were meant to be answered, 
“Away, with thé ‘philosophy that would-tell 
they are either unhaHowed or profitless ! 


ig Hear how the Man of: sorrows will speak of a 
.| deceased member of that favoured circle into 
| which he had gathered his select intimates and 
| followers: 


“‘Qur friend Lasarus. sleepeth, but 
I go that I may awake him out of sleep.” » 
Beautiful words! They seem riot to have 


| been born of our rude. earthly speech, but of 
} some sweet heavenly tongue, in which angels 


might talk of mysteries—they are so simple 


|and, artless, yet profound. And as soothing 


ate they as beautiful. How they calm the 
agitated spirit as it shudders at the thought of 
the grave, and transfigure the angel of terror 
into an angel of mercy? Too often the images 
we associate with the conditfon of the dead are 
gloomy and repulsive. Imagination exagger- 
ates the mere pangs of dying, and revels. with 
ubhallowed freedom amid the nameless secrets 


i contemplations. Some there are who thus die 
# thousand deaths in anticipation, being all 
their life-time subject to this bondage. But 
‘Christ comes to release them from the cruel 
tyranny, and ‘soothe their affrighted fancy with 
_the loveliest“of all emblems. He would dis- 
perse those spectral terrots we have shadowed 
about the Elysian portal, and group around it 


| in their stead guardian figures, whose folded 


hands and placid faces tell only of peace and 
panier Ye ti:nid spirits, that dread to look 
the grave, come with him as he draws 

ner that drapery of repose which contains the 

| couch of the sainted believer, and invites you 


the tranquil slumberer, ‘Our 
nd Lazarus sleepeth.”’ 


Sleep is so natural and familiar an emblem 
of death, it might. seem over nice to expand the 

metaphor. But it is only by accustoming it- 
self ‘to more pleasing images that a mind pre- 
- occupied with horrible fancies can be delivered , 
from, its bondage, And. simple as this em- 
blem is, we may ponder it long without ex- 
hausting it of its meaning. 

. Think then, of the mere act of dying as, to 
the believer, but little more than a falling 
asleep. I know the death-beds of the pious 
claim no impanity'from physical 

pain. But physical pain is not the most dread- 
ed element of the anticipated terror... Doubtless, .’ 
many have undergone i in life more ‘bodily suffer- 


quite as violent.aa any they endured. 
p@ad could the mind be entirely freed. 
from.every) other species of apprehension, it | - 
| would brave this with ‘com parative composure ; 


“long, aa; 


experience, aby 


raised the’ 


is. abundantly ‘shown in those who lave. 


died as bave lived, in anomalous uncon-. 


cern ;.for anomalous their unconcern is, and 


utterly illusive, whether it be worn under the 


full blaze of sanctuary light and privilege, or 
amid the searching solemnities of a dying bed. 


| None but the reprobate dare to rest in it. It 
iathe saint’s privilege alone to have been 80 | ‘ 
fortified against the spiritual exigencies of that ' garner the mind with such pure thoughts and . inches more of room, but there is room 
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pretend is the mere 
lntions.and: thento' contemplate ‘even that as 


gf ithe soul 
oftentimes.as, gently, ns imperceptibly as when 
the child falls asleep amid its: play, or, the 

labourer sinks. to repose, You. have 
some ‘imes, watched or your sensations 
you glided out.of some. wak sing’ reverie into 
the realms of slumbe ‘How ‘gradually 
you felt -your hold loosening upon all sensible 
things! Now '‘and then there was transient 
| flickering perception of fading objects around 


‘but: all you remembered. One 


| by one the tired eenses folded up, and drooped 
v- } into ‘a: delicious. languor, until! at length you 
| found yourself wandering through unknown 
thé | climes, as unconscidts OF the body you had 
i left, as if it :were'in ‘ite grave. Even such, O 
| poor bondsmen of ‘the king of terrors, and no 


| have to anticipate, if i indeed you know in whom 
you have belieyed, is but the withdrawing of 
‘the spirit from the Bondage of matter, and may 
' be almost identified with what you have already 


éxpérienced whenever. sleep. has loosened the 


| fetters of sensation. 
‘How often has the very aspect of the dying 
‘believer been so fraught with this lovely re- 
semblance, that, as we have sat watching each 
placid sigh and gentle breathing that seemed 
as if it must be the last, we scarce could tell if 
were death that counterfeited sleep, or 
that counterfeited death, 
66 Our very hopes belied our fears, 7 
Our fears our hopes delied ; 


We thought her dying when she slept, | 
. sleeping when she died.’’ 


And even though the sufferings of that mo- 
‘ment may have. seemed -at.times.most excru- 
ciating, yet how, soon does the laboured sob- 
‘bing subside! “They are brief agonies at worst. 
Sweet’ visidns of a Saviour’s cross and passion 
ate the while nervitg: the . sufferer. ‘Though 
the frame’ be outwardly racked with pain, yet’ 
all is peace within; even as the first martyr, | 
while in the midst of torture, beheld: the hea-: 
vens. opened and ‘Jesus at the right hand of: 
God, and so: fell asleep. Beautiful, indeed, is. 


~ 


| the death of a Christian. .The meek resigna-. 


tion, the patience,’ the unexpected trustfulness, - 
the cheerful surrender of worldly good and 
earthly. ties,.the anxious self-searching, the 
tremulous glance over the dark bitter flood that 
is swelling around the passing spirit, the rap- 


| turous glimpses of unearthly glory, the whis- 


pered solace, the broken prayer, the signs more 
eloquent than speech, mute signals sent back 
to us out of that dark dread extremity whither 
we cannot follow, the last look of joyful won- 
| der that has'in it less of earth than of heaven, 
télling that all is over, the deep rich ealm— 
who that has witnessed such a. tranquil exit, 


Think too, of the state of the body as but.a 
slumberous. repose after life’s day of toil! The 
resemblance is. BO obvious and inviting; it is 
found in the imagery | of all languages. The 
sacred writers delight to speak of the fathers 
as having “ fallen asleep ;” and in classic fable, 
sleep is beautifully pictured as the kinsman, 
| the brother of death—so like is the one to the 


they ‘Were. en- | might | often suggest the analogy. Sometimes 
sick-room cares ; and:the Master’s.| there is nothing to appal.us in the placid fea- | 


promise. them... And-even. the tures, The spirit has left behind it traces of Messrs. EditoremWithin a. few months I 


a tranquil parting ; and we might almost grow. 
_incredplous. of its absence, as we gaze upon 
the. still familiar countenance ; there issuch a 
—— repose in the marble brow, and ‘the 


We tread softly in the hushed cham- 
her, ‘as if we felt it would be a guilty thing to’ 
disturb such sweet slumbers. | 


ried the sleeper to his last resting-place, and so 
‘tenderly composed him in that narrow bed, 
The 
tearful solemnity with which we bury the be- 
loved object out of our. sight—is it not but as'a 
drawing of the curtains and darkening of the 
‘chamber preparatory to going to sleep. Gently 
> would we smooth for, him that earthly pillow. 


so the grave is only a couch, on which we lie 
‘down to rest till the heaveng be no more. 
is the lap of our common mother earth, spread 
not unkindly to receive back her returning 
children. Think not of it as some gloomy cell 
|.of corruption. The grass will grow green 
above the spot, and the mind sigh around it a 
‘sweet lullaby. No din and strife of the upper 
} world shall invade the sacred pavilion of their 
‘slumbers.. Men will toil in fields and cities, 
the seasons shall come and go, the sodded 
,mound shall be levelled, the marble crumble, 
‘and the stranger tread heedlesssly above them, 
yet shall they sleep on, and know neither care 
nor trouble. | 

‘We do well to familiarize ourselves with such 
tranquilizing images. Who but has felt their 
power? As you bave threaded the walks of 
some crowded cemetery, or rural churchyard, 
you could not avoid yielding to the hallowed 
quiet of the place. You contrasted the petty 
cares which distract the living with that un- 
troubled repose of the dead,. until you were 
ready to think it were not altogether sad to lie 
down with them, and find an end to all life’s 

‘sorrows. Nor wete euch soothing fancies vain. 
‘You may cherish them as. more nearly ap- 
proaching the reality than many with which 
too often we are wont to invest the state of the. 
departed. You need not shudder at thoughts 
of the lifeless form—it is but a wearied frame 
at last composed for rest. You need not shrink 
from the open grave—it is but the kindly pil- 
low where your throbbing head shall be laid 
to rest after life’s task is-over. You need not 
picture beloved friends as dead—they have but 
fallen asleep. 

But think still further of the state of the 
soul as the happy Elysium of a slumber, which, 
instead of stuff that dreams are 
made of,” still deals with eternal realities. We 
should, indeed, have pushed the analogy to a 
death as some mere. unconscious stupor. No 

cup 


horrid trance of annihilation. To be laid in 
the grave is not to be wrapt in a pall of uncon- 
sciousness. To rest from life’s cares is not to 
be steeped in oblivion. 


use of its proper faculties. This is not the 
case even in the natural sleep. Necessary as 
that. organ is for her full manifestation and 
happiness, yet, while it slumbers on its couch 
in death-like insensibility, is she still awake 
and abroad, ranging through endless realms of 
wonder. So when that body shall sleep its last 
sleep in the grave, will she continue to live on 
in a new life wrought out of the materials of 
the old. Her -dreams will then become more 
consistent than our waking thoughts, and her 
visions more substantial than our most pal- 
pable realities. Mystic slumber! we will not 
invade its .secrets with too curious conjecture. 


self sufficiently poetical:—“The souls of be- 
lievers are, at their death, made perfect in holi- 
ness, and do immediately pass into glory; and 
their bodies, being still. united to Christ, do 
rest in their graves, ‘as in ew beds,’ till the 
resurrection.” 

—“So-he giveth his But, can 
‘you think of the dying couch as a rack, with a 
‘pillow of! thorns, and guilt’s bloody fingers to 
dtaw:thecartains? Can you picture the earthy 
bed asa foul prison, where corruption holds 
guard till the judgment? Can you paint the 
dreamful slumber as.a wild delirium, teeming 


with the horrors of an accusing conscience? 


O, while yet the day lasts, ere the night cometh, 


more, may it be to die. Death—the death you 


If the body sleeps, yet. 
the soul does not so sleep with it as to lose all- 


Here the rigid phrase of theolugy becomes it- 


with images of life-long sin, and hung thick . 


teyltig the wile’ tartor he!has to | « 
mite’ phyéioal process of diseo- | 


but a sinking away into slamber—a detaching | 
soul, from. its’ bonda; of; sense, effected . 


_| 8a¥ 


_ but bas felt this ig not dying, but falling asleep? | 


thought, to, eee .this..| other. The very appearance of the dead body | 


Nor does the analogy fail after we have car- | 


‘As dying is but a calm sinking away intosleep, |. 
It | 


perilous extreme, had we painted the sleep of | 


Lethe is the solace which Jesus here | 
proffers. To die is not to faint away in the 


VES 


laid, asleep i in the grave, the soul shall remain 
entranced in beatific vision. 
So live, that eomes to join 
The innumerable caravan, t 
Hie chamber in the silent halls of death, 
Thou go not li the quarr slave at. night, 
Scourged to’hi t sustained and soothed 
By an unfaltering teast,; appreach thy grave) 
_Like one who wraps:the drapery of his couch 
About him, lies down to pleasant dreems.”? 
For the Presbyterian. 


> Fund of the. Board of 
Publication. 


The attention of ‘and churches i is 
asked for the following statement : : 

* The Colportage Fund of the Board of: Publi: 
cation, although in a much better: condition 
than:a twelvemonth ago, is still: about $1200 
in arrears. . Tn addition to thia, a large sum 


dependence, under God, for meeting these ar- 
reargges, and for future ability to carry on 
the colportage work, is upon the pastors and 
churches. 

The Board is at this time proyidentially 
without a single regular collecting Agent in its 
employ. And it is fully satisfied that if pastors 
can be induced each one to present this cause 
to his people, and give them an annual oppor- 
tunity to contribute to it, the heavy expease of: 
agencies most be wholly 


‘The number of colporteurs now in n the field. 
is larger than it ever was before at this season 
of the year. They are doing a most important 
work for the Church and the nation. But we. 

‘need many more, in the field, and can soon. 
have them, if the qburches will farnjsh the 
means to sustain them. - 

a recent resolution of the Board, its 
cial year will hereafter commence on the Sirst of 
March anuvally. This cuts off the coming 
month of March from the current year, and 
adds it to the next. year. What is now very 
respectfully and earnestly asked of each pastor 
and:church.in our connection ‘is, that they will 
adopt such measures as may seem to them wisest, 
if they have not really done 80, for securing and’ 
forwarding each a collection to the, Treasury of 
the Board for its Colportage Fund, so that it | 
received before the first day of Mareh 


will be added to the next 
nual Report of the Board, containing a list of 
all the churches and their respective contribu- 
tions to. this fund up to the day above men- 
tioned. It is-very desirable that all contribu- 
tions taken before that time should be received 
in season for acknowledgment that 
dix. . ° 

Asking for this cause your dpaispathie, your 
prayers, and your help, I am most respectfully 
and fraternally yours, | 

E. ScHenck,, 


For the Presbyterian. 


CHURCH ARCHITECTURE, 


have observed articles upon this subject in 
the greater part of the religious journals i in 
the country. . There is)<doubtless, a. felt 
| 
tions I have seen completely meet the wants 
by which I am most affected, permit me to 
state my case. 

I love to see seni taste displayed in 


object ‘on which to show it than a church. 
Though the glory of the house.is doubtless. 
the Divine presence. which fills it, yet I 
would have all my: to harmonize 
‘while I sing— 
“‘ How lovely is th - 
Lord of hosta, as, 
_ The tabernacles of th grace, 
How pleasant, they be!” 

But there is a mistake often made in 
church architecture, as well as in every 
thing ‘else. To be beautiful, it seems to be 
thought necessary to be gaudy, and vulgar 
painting and ostentatious appendages are 
added to supply the want of symmetry and 
appropriateness. 

“Beauty needs not the foreign aid of ornament, 
_ But is, when unadorned, adorned the most.” 

One of the extravagances of ‘the day is 
high steeples; 3 already we have them out of 
all proportion, and I have lately seen draw- 
ings of two diminutive looking | structures” 
under. contract for erection in the ensuing 
spring, which are almost all steeple, and 
nothing else. In place of one high steeple, 
in some cases we have two watch-towers, 
‘which peep up some few feet above the 
roof. If a high wind should some day 
remove the watch-boxes with which the 
towers are crowned, it would much i _—. 
the appearance of the buildings. 

But it is mainly to the interior of the 

churches I would direct attention, and I 
will do so concisely. 
_ 1. It is common to have the lecture- 
room and school-rooms in the basement, and 
in many cases it is partially a cellar. This 
ought entirely to be avoided... It is more 
expensive, and is always dark and damp; 
and the building, if large, requires all the 
height that can be given it above ground 
to have a good appearance. | 

2. Our churches are commonly divided 
into a middle aisle and two side ones. The 
division is, however, a bad one. 
ister, when he looks before him, looks into 
a vacant space, and the best position for 
hearing is taken up by a wide passage. 

3. In many churches the pews have no 
proper convenience for the hats of gentle- 
men, and hymn books and Bibles. For 
some years I occupied a pew in the middle 
aisle of one of .our churches; our hats were 
placed at the doors of the pews, and every 
ar and then some unlucky step or flaunt- 

g dress sent them along the passage like 
the pieces in the game of nine-pins. I have 
now a pew with a place for my hat below 
the seat on which I sit, and I find it a 
great convenience. I have not yet got a. 
place for my Bible and psalm book, and 
when the pew is crowded have no alterna- 
tive but to hold them in my hand or sit 
upon them. Hats and psalm books, I pre- 
sume, are not thought worth providing for 
in churches. In some of our best churches 
one may see, on the front of nearly every 
pew, various shaped tacks, put on by 
the pew owners, intended to compensate 
for the failure properly to provide them 
at first. If these racks are the proper 
thing, let them be put on’ all new church- 
es at the outset; but I would suggest a 
combination ‘of the old-fashioned pew with 
the modern sofa, having a desk for the 
books. I hope to see music books some 
day in all our pews, and if so, they require 
some place to lay them open before you. 
You cannot conveniently hold two books 


the books in front of you, and a place for 


aweet memories, that, when body lat | 


will be due in January to our colporteurs for | 
salary for the quarter then ended, Our whole | noyi 


Cor. Sec. of Board of Publication. © 


every thing, and I know no more proper 


which he belonged to the importance of the 
in its infancy, and Mr. McKinley was urged 


_always possessed a zealous missionary spirit, 


city with an efficiency and success, the re- 


were added to the Church, on profession of 


The min- | 


were added in like manner, in a church of 


and unwilling to desist whilst there appear- 


God’s Spirit. 
| warm friends,,and but, few enemies. 


priate, with a slight: change, the forced utter- | 
‘ance of the et, “Let me live the 
| Ufe of the righteous, a ‘and let my last end be 
like his.”” 


,open in your hands. To have a‘desk for } 
‘bersburgh: to 
the hat somewhere, may require some | tended: by a layge number of his old flock; 


voinfortably down, ‘if a fair division is made. 
“Another want’ in the construction’ of 
ohutthes' is ‘a place for the'choir. They 


cn ‘put into the front of the gallery, 

e ‘proper place is in. front of the pul- 
oie “The leaders ought to face the people, 
and there is'& space thete which ought not 
to ¢ ocoupied by pews. Tt is very disagree- 
able’ ‘to be ‘placed in a pew immediately 


undeF the kpeiker, but unable from prox- | 


td look up. 

5: The printipal of churches 
shou 
door’ opens a volume of well mixed heated 
air then rushes in, and you have nothing 
of that suffocating*feetmg and alternate 
shiverin the, nt construc- 
well heated, there: need be. 
| heateg opened in;the church. 
ting and;vemtilation..is bastidana. 

. Isis very an- | 
«$0 ‘fpeople,. the confined air and 
which ,the churghes are 
kept ‘by the, sextons; ;and,.I:see no remedy 
but by, haying the, light,of, day and abe: air 
of heayen: ‘put beyond their reach... 


xyomarks; chiefly. affect. the 


venie 9. of the hearers; another; and the 
last, Wall be devoted to, the; benefit of the. 
I think it-an outrageous act of ia-. 
civility to have no, vestry or room to. which. 
the rcan retire before, entering the 


pulpi after. sermon, {before going - out, 
the. open air. The reasons for it are so: 


_ 8. Jastly, prefer. having the’ 
room fgr.the preacher. put right in ‘the cen-- 
tre, actoss: vestibule, where the middle; 
aisle. entered, and where the. 


le, conymittee generally take their seats... 
-possible that this: committee could 
be disjwensed. with, and the. order of the’ 


church, might not suffer mach (by every | ip 


man, When, he entered, going to his own 


seat. The pulpit [ would place at the prin-.; 
cipal emtrance, and those who got aseat near 
| the dodgy would also have one near the pul- 
pit. Ik would be comforting to a:minister 
with agmall audience to have them round 
him, which cannot be obtained when the 
| pulpit jis placed opposite the entrances. 


There: ought also to be a.small room for 
Brent ts and umbrellas at every door. 

} remarks are respectfully presented 
onsideration of erection com- 


to better } 
Ato.the purpose than they-haye here- 


For the Presbyterian. 


i’ servant of God will doubt- | 
to his'numerous friends 
labourers in the ministry. He 
was very early the subject, of deep religious 
and: ‘s¢s00n as his tenth year | 
\ though he was the subject of special grace. 
He united with the Church in Carlisle, 
Pennsylvania, under the pastoral care of | 


the Rev. George Duffield, who perceiving | 


his ardent piety and promising talents, en- 
couraged him to pursue a course of liberal 
education with reference to the gospel min- 
‘istry; which he did at Dickinson College. 
During his stay at college a deep and pow- 
erful revival ‘of religion occurred in Mr. 
Duffield’s congregation and in the College, 
‘and it is the testimony of those who were / 
most deeply interested in those scenes, that 
young McKinley’s services were most in- 
valuable. He had a peculiar skill, even 
then, in pointing inquiring souls to the cross 
of Christ. He was licensed by the Presby- 
tery of Carlisle in October 1827, and imme- 
| diately afterwards settled as pastor of the 
church in Bedford, Pennsylvania. Here 
he laboured about four years, when he was 
compelled by a bronchial affection to resign 
his charge and desist from the labours of 
the ministry for about two years. On re-| 
gaining his health, he was chosen and in- 
stalled pastor of the Old-school branch of 
the church in Carlisle, which he served 
with eminent success for about five years. 
At this time vigorous efforts were being 
made to arouse the branch of the Church to 


work of Foreign Missions, which was then 


to embark in this work as an agent. He 
and he felt the force of the call, and for up- 
wards of three years he served in that capa- 


sults of which are quite visible to this day in 
the region where he laboured. Toward the 
close of 1841, he was chosen pastor of the 
church in Chambersburg, Pennsylvania, to 
which he continued to break the bread 
of life for nine years. He was eminent- 
ly successful as a pastor, whilst at the 
same time he ‘was admirably fitted for the 
other sphere of labour in which a portion of | 
his life was spent. During his stay in 
Chambersburg, his longest pastorate, there 


faith, one huridred and four persons, in a 
church numbering, at his settlement, about 
one hundred and fifty communicants. Dur- 
ing his pastorate in Carlisle seventy-six 


about the same numerical strength. These 
facts are sufficient evidence of the character 
of his ministry. 

After a brief stay in Pittsburgh, he was 
engaged, three years before his death, by 
the Board of Domestic Missions, as an 
agent and itinerant missionary; and in this |, 
capacity he laboured until laid aside by the | 
attack of disease which finally terminated | 
his life. In this sphere of labour he was 
instrumental of great good. He was active 
in several extensive revivals of religion in the 
several Presbyteries of the Synod of Phila- 
delphia, and doubtless added many to the 
goodly number in all parts of the land who 
will mourn aver him as their father in 
Christ. He'was always, in any: sphere, 
zealous and ‘laborious in his high calling, 
often’ exerting. himself beyond his strength, 


of the gracious presence: of 
‘He was kind and attractive 
d ‘address. He made many 


ed any e 


aid 


in manner 


‘In: the absence of any rémarkable death- 
bed experiences, we can ‘point to his life as 
his witness monument; and appro- 


His remains were conveyed. from Cham- 
Gatlisle, on the 10th ult., at- 


was préached! the Rev. ‘Thom 


‘open in the vestibule—when the | 
Tar épring, with clustering roses crowned 


To hail a welcome for the coming yaar, 


Naf. thst Urapéry of gold, 


‘in China, we should say, 


and interred with ppropriate solemnities. 


‘that it is enough. It is true. 


} i 


Créigh, D. 'D., aiid brief sketch’ of ‘his'li 
and. given, by the Rev. J. 
Clark; successor in the pastorate 


just 


NEW YEAR'S ADDRESS 
or THE CARRIERS’ OF THE 


— 


Summer, with brows i in wheaten chaplets bound ; 


Benignant Aytumn, his fruitful shades; 
And | Winter's rustling leayes and windy glades, 


Again are passing ;—and the newsboy here, 


voit 


The ocean-wanderer, with homeward eye, 
Bebiolds with earnest joy the évening sky; ; 


As with’ the falling stiades a whisper 
His wanderings nenrer té %'¢lose are come, 

‘This ‘marks his'coursé ‘as’one day nearer hame 
The parting year, apon ‘the wintry breast © 
OF tife’s dark ocean, tally sinks to rest ; 
While ineinory’s autuinn-twilight lingers there, 
And makes the scene‘of glodm a beauty wear; 


_- 
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Whéré shipwrecked. hopes’ and faded joys a grave 


Have found beneath the dark, tumultuous wave. 
As thus we gaze upon the ‘parting year, 
‘mingled joy’ and'sorrow, hope and fear; 


While gladness greets the loved ones of the heart, = 


And there aftesh the’ springs: Of pleasare start; 
While gathered round'the bright domestic heaith 
‘We feel the purest, holiest blisg of eatth ; 

e 


| Be this‘our deepest joy on New Yeat’s 


To féel that we are ane year nearer Heaven ;— 

. Nearer the friends we mourn, at rest above ; 
To Tesus neater, whom unseen we love; 
With whom alone our pilgrim heart can rest; 
Our only home upon his loving, breast. . 

One year the less of earthly grief remains; 

One year the less of eatthly toil ‘and pains; 


Of deadly strife with sin and Satan’s power ; - 


Of dark exposure to temptation’ s-hour :. 
One year the nearer sin’s eternal close ; 
he end of death, that last of human woes ; - 
The long hoped coming of our Lord to reign, “A 
And shed o’er earth her Eden“ bliss again. 
What though our years fade, in their gloomy flight, 
Swift as a shooting meteor of the night; 
D tell me not that time too swift can move, 
In bearing me to neeven and Jesus’ love. 
O’er twilight’s deepening gloom a mellow glare, _ 
Let household friends-in narrowing circle close, 
And leave one vacant chair, 
For lier the loved: and gone, 
Who shed a blessing as:we lingered here, 
In the glad family gathering hither drawn, 
To hail the opening year. | 
There, Jet the vacant toy, ; 
The gift-book on the table quiet lie, 
Which ast New Year our dear departed 
‘Scanned with éuch cheerful eye. 
O! not to think of those, 
The loved, departed, on’ such night as this, 
Would in the heart the deepest fountains close 
Of tenderest earthly bliss. ’ 
_. The memories of the blest, 
As morning dews on the unfolding flowers, : 
Steal o’er our drooping loves with gloom oppressed ; 
As the Aurora’s hues, 
O’er Autunin’s fading bowers ; 
As angels hovering on silvery wings, | 
O’er the soul’s temple with its ruined towers, 
, And love’s Seap- welling springs. 
O! sweet the gathering tear; 
To know they wait to'welcome us away, 
the day breaks. on heawh’s new 
i, The shadows-flee away. 
- For us ’tis sweet to know, 
That when this gathering hails another year, 
If we are gone, each heart with love will glow, 
Stull hold our memory dear. 


While quiet rests the snowy pall 
Of Winter over dale and hill, | 
'Unbroke save by the red bird’s call, 
And murmur of the snow-fringed rill ; 
While lone the moon her starry way. 
Keeps through the silvered. clouds of heaven, 
_ And cold the stars with brighter ray, 
Guard the hushed silence of the even; - 
Within, screened from the chilling night, . 
Around the central shaded light, 
Safe from the world’s tumultuous jar, 
Heard like the surging waves afar ; 
A hush the social talk stieceeds, : 
- While the last news some loved one reads; 
Not from the poisoned sheets that come 
Death-laden to the virtuous home; 
But columns, in whose healthful tone 
Virtue’s rich seeds are broadcast sown ;— 
Such as our columns, you'll agree, 


Have stood’ through fourth a century, 


With all the vigour still of youth, 
And freshness of perennial truth : 
Or read some book, such as the press, — 
Controlled by piety, now showers, 
Like flower seeds on the winds, to bless 
The nations with its healing powers. 
Shall parents guard, with jealous eye, 
he son’s, the daughter’s company ; 
‘Exclude the coarse, itl-mannered clown, 
On the profane and heartless frown, 
And the loved household shelter less 
.From converse with a poisonous press ? 
Leave inexperienced youth to chvose, 
Where’ignorantly they. may lose 
So much—their all; not grace, address, 
But moral worth ‘and happiness. - 
Ne’er is the heart so off its guard, 
The way for vice so low unbarred, 
As when we eager read alone, 
A book with dangerous doctrines strown: 
And many a volume seeming fair, 
Has a dark serpent lurking there; 
As, coiled within the luscious food, © 
The deadly asp of Egypt’s Queen, 
And noticed not till the mad blood. - 
Speaks the death-fever fired within. 
The lonely seed borne to some distant isle, 
O’erspreads the whole with rankest growth the while; 
A single volume—nay, a‘single thought— 
Oft with a harvest of destruction’s fraught. 
Blest the parental love that watchful weaves _ 
Deep hedges round the young heart’s virgin soil ; 
And scatters there the seeds of future sheaves, 
In heaven a harvest for his tears and toil. 


Patrons, we part; each on life’s dusty road, 

To bear of toil and grief his portioned load ; 

Yet when the nightfall of the closing year 

From toil releases, will we gather here ; 

The friendly love of by-gone days renew ; 

The joys and sorrows of the year review; ‘J 
Yet still more blest, if on next New Year’s Even, 
We greet each other, saints redeemed, in Heaven. 


NONE BUT CHRIST. 


‘¢ He loved me, and gave himself for me.’’. 
We want more love to Christ. We need 
to make our religion more a matter of per- 
‘gonal reality; to have 4 spot where we can 
come to Christ, and hear him say to us, “1 | 
have loved you; I have sought after you; 
I have given myself for. you; now go out, 
into the world and do my will.” ‘And each | 
soul should say, “I go.” “We must have 


‘a personal Saviour, personal love to him, 


personal trust in him, . Let the spirit 


breathed into all our hearts, and the work 


is done. Then we will work for the salva- 
tion of the world. - How, then, could’ we 
hold back any thing?’ If Christ —— 

f ‘he 


‘ 


bas wrou 


| life? 


‘LESSON; OF; ‘THE. PESTILENCES 


“We hive a "apd th the 
the above ti itle, from the Rey. Dr Wr. 
strong af Norfolk, Virginia, to 
his congregation after the. subsidence of the 
terrible scourge which had. devastated | that 
city. It is a review of the previous fo 
months of sorrow and death, which he fitly 
says, had ‘burned its record in the. me- 
mory” of all. We would gladly transfer 
this deeply, interesting and affecting dis- 
course entire to our columms did space per- 
mit., As it is, we can only make one or two 
extracts. 

After speaking of the harrowing callie 
which preyed upon the minds of the absen- 


tees, because of those. ba, left behind, |, 


jhe says: 


Fo those who and who yet |: 
are numbered with the living, these four 


months “have been long mouths of painful. 
.| of suffering, In the recor the, | 


., |; memory there 1 is noted, first, a period of ap- 


prehension, a8, the’ wa ‘day; 
by day y; widening it “darkling 
us in its tettible 3 spent in’ 


|. ministering to the ng to bury’ 


the dead, oftonsncceeded by nights! of “bro-' 
ken slumbers—broken through: sympathy 


_-| with sufferings we could not alleviate; then, 


a period whea we, to, were num beged.iamong 
the sick, (for itis only here and there that, 
one, is to be found who escaped the ‘fever 


a altogether,) a period of which we know bat, 
'| little, save that. it was a time of burning 
thirst; of irresistible nervous restlessness, | 
feverigh anxiety; ‘atid’ then, in ‘almost’ 


‘every ‘instance, there is the remembrance of 
a dark ‘hour of fathily affliction—the hour 
of parting with loved ones; when at‘the bed- 
sidé:weisat troubled watchers, and ‘the heart, : 
though it would..nat, it dared’ not, quéstion 


| either the wisdom or the grace of ‘God; yet, 
| in its. anguish,,.gent. up the’ cry, ‘ Would 


God I might die for.thee’?,.. 

“To the four months last passed, there 
have been crowded. .the incidents of. years. 
And go thick and .fast have ‘the. changes 
come Upon us, that the nind can hardly yet 
take them in as a reality. How aptly des- 
criptivée of the pestilence from which we 
have suffered, the phrase of Holy Writ, ‘the 
overflowing scourge! Yes; as the swollen, 
overflawing torrent, which has o’ertopped 
its banks, and :in its headlong might sweeps 


ating every trace.of the labour of years, so 
| has this pestilence swept o’er us; and the 
mind can yet hardly realize the cheney it | 
Tht. 

guppose T speak but the experience of 


_ | many an one, when I say, that the crowded’] 
| history of the past few months’ seems, at 


times, more like adream than a'reality; ang 
we almost. await hour of awaking, when | 
these shadowy, troublous visions of: the night | 


‘| shall pass away.- But no, it is not a dream. 


The evidences-of its reality crowd upbn us 
whichsoever, way we turn, When gathered, 
are this day, in the house of. God, the 


of mourning ; the vacant seats— 
| now vacant, ‘but a while ago occupied, | 
from Sabbath by ‘those who shall 
‘no more worship Here on egrth—tell | 
us it is-not-a 

God’s howse to our homes, thd vacant seats 
by the table and the fireside, and the lack 
of loved voices, long familiar to thé ear, 
ever witness, it is not a dream. And even 
in the silent hours of the night—those. 
waking hours, which the pestilence has left 
on us as a part. of its terrible legacy, 
when the eye is accustomed to expect no 
sight, and the ear no sound, and the access 
of every witness from ‘without is barred— 
even then, the scarred heart, in its troubled 
throbbings, feels it is not a.dream. Ne it 
is not a dream. The: 
has swept o’er us.’ 


tion, the sermon concludes with the fol- 
lowing impressive practical appeal: 


“In the pestilence, God’s hand has been 
upon us, and so sore has the chastenin 
been, that but for the mercies mingled with 
his judgments and his sustaining grace, we 
had ‘fainted at his rebuke.’ “But why has 
bas God thus chastened us? Surely He who 
‘is love,’ and whose might and wisdom are 
such that ‘none can stay his: hand, or say 
unto him, what doest thou?’ cannot have 
chastened us thus by chance, nor without a 
purpose, and a purpose worthy of himeelf.. 
Why-has God thus chastened us? In the 
text, we have an answer, and an answer 
direct from ‘heaven: ‘For our profit, that 
we might be partakers of his holiness.’ 

- Christian hearer, have not your own 
heart’s utterances, as you have smarted un- 
dér the rod, accorded with this voice from 
Jheaven? The pestilence, from day to day, 
separated between ‘chiefest friends’—pa~ 
rents and children, husbands and wives, 
pastor and people, friend®and neighbours. 
And as we, the living, hastily committed | 
‘the dead to the earth—some in the confi- 
dent anticipation of a gloriotis ‘résurrection 
—others, in whose death we had no hope— 
O! how did the thought that: for’ them our 
last word had been spoken,-our : last deéd 
done, our last: prayer uttered, oppress the’ 
soul?. Seemed there not something « then 
to whisper in our ear, Fool that thou hast 
been, to live so much for this present world, 
so forgetful of the’ great end and aim of 
And was there not the purpose. 
formed, if God spares me, I will, ‘by ‘his’ 
grace, become more fally a ‘ partaker ¢ of his 


boliness;? I will; henceforth, be more deci- 


dedly on the Lord’ s side; more earnest in 
prayer, more constant in effort; more ha- 
bitually faithful’ and humble, ‘sitting: at 
Jesus’ feet, that I may learn of him?. 
“©The ‘over- flowing scourge’ has: passed: 
by, and you are this “day numbered paces 


the living. Christian hearer, God has spare 


you. In his good providence, you go out 
again into the world, to take part in its busi- 
ness; you enter the social circle, that you 
may there exert a mighty influence for good 
or for evil; you meet ‘with God’s s people, i in 
the sanctuary, in the Sabbath-school, in the 
prayer-meeting. And. now, will: you tarn 
again to the impracticable, the foolish, the 
wicked work—for such God’s word declares. 


- it tobe, andsuch God’s spirit made yon to feel 


‘it to be, while the pestilence wag among us— 
the impracticable, the foolish, the- wicked 
‘work, of attémipting to serve at once, bath God 
and mammon?’ Chri 

through Gid’s'mercy, in the midst of many 
left to Weep as‘ did Rachel, because their 
children ‘are not,’ shall the busingss of your 


wanta my money, let him take it.:’ If he | life, henceforth, be:to rear your children for: 


wants my heart’s blood, I'll pour it’ out.. 
We need to have a place where we can rise 
above the world and gaze on God... Then; 
we will labour to get others to gaze on’ him. 
The humble Christian asks, “ How can I 


glorify God?” By getting another mind to 


gaze on God; to love him, to trust him, to 
serve him ; to understand his love, his cha- 
racter, his kindness. If we can do this, 


God is glorified. _ And this is what we want 


—a burring seal to bring others to know, 
love, and praise God. We want a livelier, 


firmer faith in God, and in all his promises; 


80 that we can come to his word, and as we . 
read can. feel God has: said: thie; and. 
~The promise 
is sure. 


ton that occasion. 


‘| from man above the 


plished, that they may be admired by ‘the: 

gay and the thoughtless ; to” teach them’ to} 

-heap together the ; sgold of earth; and ‘set 

their hearts. upon it; to climb’ to hi 

tion in society, prising the honour w aoe 
God ? God | 


‘which 
Was iit for ich’ a 
spared you? No. ‘The witness of God’s 
Spirit, in his' word; abd i ia your own hearts 
not destroyed, that you might ‘partalery 
of his holiness.’ 
J. xecollect, once, to have. read..an' sie: 


one who wag a soldier in the British army 


A large portion of the 


t of almost every family. clad in. the |. 


After reviewing ‘both the darker and the 


stian parent, yeta arent, |, liberated monk as.a mar 


‘too, is, that you have been chastened, yet | ‘was 
have: ‘warranted a conviction; but. the 


count of the hattle-of Waterloo, writter by. nhis ‘wretched tool ; 


infantey) were. formeil intochollow 


aquaroay.a 


upon the’ pragervation pf, 
their integrity. yma ‘to | time..pne 
and another o them be broken 
moment, by the. French. artillery, or fone 
furious cavalry charge; ang en the © 
would be heard close at iv 
ing men stepped. forwir "to fake 
of the fallei. And ‘bat’ for ’thits, ‘sa he, 
had: lost! the’ day.» Christian brethten, 
we have, in this incident;'s ‘reprdeentation, 
once, of .our condition asa Chyrch and 
of our duty, In: our. encqusitercwith :the 
our ranks have, oy 
many of those whose place: 
front of the battle, fall Jen ;, ant now 
‘the order comes, ‘ close ’—the 
dead—thei 
prayer mest 


school.” in the closet, in 


must take the places of 
places in’ the in, the 
Sab 


Ing, im? thé’ 
‘the 


‘féssitig ‘people, ‘And 
iday;’ ‘yon; the e more 
than two. thousand’ dead the’ 
last few: “months, have’ bebn ‘buried Od the 
outskirts ‘of our ity, 
ng thé 


hedr a voice 
admonition, 


an hour as ye 


not, the Som-of: 
you heed the 


from, 


hich 0 
océtir aga 


D 
during the the tte ti of us: 
na twelve’ tionths the he 
pil hardly show a trace ‘of the 
hich it wrou 
agaitt te.the world, and disntins, ‘at 


ats, perhaps, nos 
city 


may be—you you robabl; 
in your anticipation’ 
of the city. You may be—yom" probably 
are, correct in judgment respecting « 
recurrence of ‘the pestilende. But ‘is 
he return you. mean to make: for God’s | 
ong-suffering forbearance towards you 


this,the use you, mean to .make.of: the» 
onward, often, in ‘ope short, hour,, obliter- | which ape you ?. 


ment of the vows you = 
uuheard,, be, of mah, 
ut, heard. and on high ?.. Is not. 
death just 
be you just as near, in this time of general 
ealth, ag time ‘of pestilence?” Th 
ceur, ate matters of very Tittle thomrett. 
hether:a-man‘shalt die’ the’ stroke’ 
f pestilence, when the city is so filled with 
dead ‘and the dying, that none:shall fol- 
low. is lifeless. body to thengfave; or 
time of goneral, health, ,and-whén along pro- 


in which déath 


cession of weeping friends. shall, give bim | 
burial ; whether a nian shall: die suddenly, . 
apt in great suffering of body, or by some. , 


ngering ‘disease, his life fe 
‘aden eight even’ 
e trappings, the outward barbiture of death. 
ath; ‘in its reality 


of an im- 
ortal being from a land radiant with gos- 


guif impassable—a land where God 
death you mu&f encounter. 


even now; at your door. ' Living men, spared | 
in mercy, whilst one was stri¢kén dowa on | 


you heard God’s warning: voice as: He:spake’ 


evcn to-day, harden not, 


Bible-burnera 


concluded in ‘Dublin, and the’ prisoner 
was acquitted by a jury consisting: of: five 
Protestants and seven Rotsan’ Catholics. 


puted, as the evidence did-notJegally bring 
the charge home to _thg prisoner; but the 
suspicions against him were strong; and 
z the forms of English law would have al- 


Scottish form of ‘¢ Not Proven for we think 
no man who reads ‘the evidence, can doubt 
that morally. he was implicated in the crime. 


seen upon ‘the barrow on which certain boys 
brought other books from the prisoner's. 
lodgings, and by his directions. t it wee 
not proved that these Bibles had been brou 
from his’ lodgings ;' ‘and it was possible 
might have been placed there by other pie 
ties, on their way to the chapel-yard, w 

the fire. took: place. It was unlikely; but 
still -there was a doubt, ant got 
th benefit: of. it. 


iby, the prisoner to prove his inpocence. 
{Witnesses were proposed _ to ‘be called to, 
sh w in what terms the monk had exhorted. 


the people to destroy immoral eee. | 


with a view, we: presume, to ‘show'that the 
Holy. Scriptures were not ingluded\ by bim 
in that class:. But as this kind of evidence: 
was rejected by. the Court, on; the obvious 
‘principle, that any man might thus before- 
hand 'set up defence to a crime; which he 
meditated, the counsel for the defence made 
no further attempt to rebut the charge, and 
allowed it to go to the j jury on ‘the évidencé 
adduced for the:ptosecution. : “This does not 
‘bear the vaunting letters of the prisoner, 
that he challenged investigation, and that 
on the trial. he would conclusively establish - 
-his innocence. As,,it. happened, be estab- 
lished nothing; .and, his acquittal was owing 
entirely to that defect in the c 
dence which traced, the guilt all but. to his 
door: The law-offigers, of the Crown, who 
are all Roman Catholics, appear have. 
done their duty fairly, temperately, and’ 
ably; and there’ is not; we are glad to learn 
any imputation upow them fof having ale 
lowed their! views to with 
their duty..... 
.The. gxsitersent created i ‘in Dublin ad. in’ 
Kingstown by. the result of this trial; is des- 
as intense, The mob ,bailed Ahe 
r whem. God, or 
“rather, as they believed, ihe Virgin had, de- 
livered from the fangs ‘of his persecutors. . 


‘Tr the latter town, the houses of the Roman 
Catholics were illummated by Order; dnd 


‘this ‘presént- world ; to- make them accom- } 80 well-tatored weré the populace as‘to their 
Protestants, 


duties, that the houses'of the 
‘which, of course, remained in davkiess, were 
‘spared; while of the few Romani Gatholics ~ 
- who dared to disobey, not one: ancoyods the . 
| vengeance of the rabble. r 

On Monday,-a boy of the name of. Hamil 
‘ton, who, had, been. with 
eerie was put upon his trial for the 
ence. “The evidence against him 
‘than against monk, and 


Crown lawyers did not think it worth’ while, 


‘| when:the chief agent had to°piinish 
and the prisoner was‘ 
acquitted. — London: Christian 


Times. te 
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wilt; therefore, turn > 


for; the present; the .seridus thoughts whieh» , 
obtsuded themselves: upon’) — 


ds, this a fu 
@ in the 


9s. ‘certain, and may not deeth. be: Fe 


hope, and bordering close on heaven, to 
‘ailand between which and heaven thereisa . 


forgotten ‘to be gracious. In this, its reality, 


How late, 
-sdon, God’ only’ ‘knowéth. Death may. be 


‘The facts absolutely proved were, that Bibles 


| were burned, and that th . Bibles were * 


othe, other hand, no attempt was made 


_of 


ud.the foxtuacs of: thétday turned 


& 


your right hand and’ another’ én yourkeft— - 
in the pestilence—O, -héed that veice; abd 


The trial Of the monk, Puichering, for’ 


burning Bibles in Kingstown, has ‘ béen_ i 


The propriety of the verdiet: id! not: 


it, the verdict of the jtity would, 
probability, have been couched in ‘the i 
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 joymens. of there pictures disturbed by. — 


large number of |. 
by invitation, met 


Th¢ gubjoined is s minute, which the 
Messrs. Arthur and Scott, |- - 


Manageip of the American Bible Society 


both 
aii: Philad | Ble their sense of duty, and from the ad- 
we are in fact. church Philadel hia, signal. are at each mo- ing this sid for accepted’ an friends in city and country, 
a : ey may be separated as . | by presenting him with a han e servi ee ees Geen and! Belen | the beneficent history of the New Testa- 1e evening, they expressed their grati-/ The Rev. R. G. Brank of Lexington, Ken- ferent places for the. purpose inting ~ 
feel’ that we have some place in exterior, will then be compelled to associate } ment than if he had been bred among idola- | Scation at the friendly and fraternal manner:| tucky, has received a unanimous call from the | new versions of the Sariptura, white they 


of--silver,-and other sppropriate gifts, in which they, had been; received. ;We'} Second ‘Presbyterian Church, Louisville, Ken- | have prepared in foreign tongues, and 


their households and their thoughts. To 


3 late of Ohio, has entered upon his duties as | ); SCE era As ‘the Shut oe 
pastor of the First Presbyterian Church of kingd a single trait of the beautiful and the pure. fortunate. He has not only never intro- ways been; so it is likely to continue. Strait | We cannot say much in favour of the pictorial themselves _are Christ’s. may look 

| that city. It is matter of gratulation to our a 4 Let us imagine all that is fierce and un- | duced into his pages a faithful gospel min- | gj) the earth be filled with his glory!’ As my | is the gate. and few there be that find it. illustrations. | forward into futurity, and though they know | 

3 governable in temper, all that is brutal in | ister of the stamp which may be found | voice mingled in the chorus, I no longer felt Tux Russtanx Emrrne; its Resources, Government, | not, more than others, what 3 day may bring 


s Church by Archbishop Hughes.” He has | reflect on when. lying on a dying bed. | prevails in every bosom, and each hates his | ¢, chapel by a picquet of teachers three times | !28 between a sound Protestantism and a/ -. 1+ ¢om the two villages: and the conse-| the soul, as it es from the body in: . : 
ia been in this country nearly three years, and | Living, active ministers might profitably | fellow, for there is no friendship among the w-day, morally louffed-to another boy; and | very thinly disguised Popery. The only quence was, that an soteteala was.appointed | which it has so long tabernacled, be the | Christian will be misled’ by’ its “ppeals or 
: trines of Proteatant Christianity. After aj th be dying: let | heart and conscience; in each is a burn- a - ; is, to hold on by their comfortable livings. | day, and give them spiritual instruction. {| we have found shelter now, and in whose e negation of evange t 6 . 
| of y em suppose themselves to be dying; let | hea j or two of inferior mutton at his scanty dinner | m,, goscendants of the Vicar of Bray are ‘Ae Kesar, the school opened ip Dcash } rays we shall live for ever and ever!—Cum- fluence is on the side of Deism, not'of the | 


¢, its opporients nu- 


Mifficulty, when anxiety 


‘other remuneration 


of the land, express themselves as to the 
itfftdence ‘of the Presbyterian, and their 


- Feadiness to extend our circulation, greatly 


duties, ‘privileges, comforts, cares—its un- 
certainties as to what it shall bring forth, 
and its responsibilities in view of present 


pastoral connection of twenty years; but such 
thet refered vo in-ilie fellow: 
ing letter, from a whole congregation, after 80 
long a period, is a treward. The articles 


to abandon, are now hopelessly burnt into 
the soul, and beyond all power of efface- 


CONGREGATIONAL SINGING. | 
JT is gratifying to observe the growing 


faith. Thig is in wholesome’ contrast with 
much of the popular platform declamation ; 
often uttered too by those who would be the 


Orange coanty, New York. This church was 
organized s year ago, and has now nearly com- 
pleted a house of worship, with encouraging 


the, Board of Managers 


and eternal interests—it may be well for | accompanying the consisted of appropri- | ment. The once hero, the ambitious scholar, 
all of us, reader, to give ourselves to se- | ate books, elegantly bound, with valuable sil- | the admired belle, the proud formalist, the tendency to restore the good old cus- last to sacrifice their own denominational gee Na Bieakoh ne ante be a never be. obliged to. decline, the Hay 


rious meditations. That dead year—what 
has been its record as to you? Its fifty-two 
precious Sabbaths, its three hundred and six- 
ty-five days of that priceless boon—time, its 
sermons, closet privileges, opportunities on 
every hand for getting good yourself and 


| | doing good to others—how have they been | 


improved? These are trite and common- 


| higher and more hallowed achievements in 


the work to be done in your own soul, and 
in the world around you. Have those reso- 
lutions been carried into.-practice? Does 
the performance agree with the programme? 


ver plate, on one piece of which, a pitcher, was 
the following inscription :—‘ Presented to the 
Rev. Alexander Macklin, D.D., twenty years 
Pastor of the Scots. Church, Philadelphia, in 
token of.affection and esteem, Age members 
of the con n, Deoember 25, 1855.” 
May the God of. pence and. luve, who hath 
blessed us with so long a period of unbroken 
harmony and Christian i wel pe 
among us, animating us as. pastor and people, 
to eteater zeal and diligence in his blessed ser- 


tion to your. person, and gratitude, for your, 
faithful, and disinterested 


| tions among us for twenty years pas 


While we dare not flatter you, which would 
be no less displeasing to God than abhorrent 


free-will offering, and testimonial of our affec; 


industrious accumulater of money, dying 
without the healing efficacy of the cross, 
must hold companionship with the vilest 
and most atrocious. They form one doomed 
company, who will never be cheered with 
one beam of celestial love or glory. “Come 
not, my soul, into their secret; unto their 
assembly, mine honour, be not thou united.” 


most unexceptionable as to general morality 
to undermine the foundations of evangeli- 
cal religion, requires to be more narrowly 
looked into. Mr. Dickens is the most popu- 


tom of singing by the whole congregation 
in public worship. There can be no more 
lamentable evidence of an entire absence of 
a right apprehension of the part which 
praise should occupy in the services of the 
sanctuary, than to see the music committed 
to a handful in the gallery, who are to act 
as proxies for the dumb congregation. “Are 


ence and dramatic effect of the exclusive 
performances of a trained band should ever 
be allowed to supplant the hearty outpour- 
ing of the united song of ‘all the people.” 
The following from a correspondent of the 


preferences. Mr. Arthuralso took occasion 
to recommend to Episcopalians and Presby- 
terians to aid their Irish brethren. These 
denominations were numerous and power- 
ful, and doing a great work. His own was 
a weak body. Both of the delegates mani- 
fested a truly Christian spirit. Their ef- } 
forts thus far have been very successful. 


on him, his courage and authority will be 
brought into question; and, on the other 
hand, if he dares to carry its monstrous 
usurpations into effect, not only the laity, 


tor of the church ‘at Independence, Missouri, 
November 18th, 1855. | | 

The Rev. Samuel Williamson, D. D., former 
President of Davidson College, North Carolina, 
has accepted a call to the church in Washing- 
ton, Arkansas. | | 

The Rev. J. M. Henry, late of Washington, 
District of Columbia, having removed to Pitt- 
sylvania Court House, Virginia, correspondents 


Philadelphia, Mississippi, to De Kalb, Kemper 
county, Mississippi. 

The post office address of the Rev. D. M. 
James is — from Drake’s Town to Flan- 
ders, New Jersey. — 


affepte and encourages us. In order to show | 
t clorify th ar novelist of the age; his readers may be _ he | but inferior clergy will be incensed. This 
his Kind Sud inn iin th onan | ty milly hs sharers |e Tor rou the man | ney pr emma Tho Pope 
have.en se ren. Roe conviction, that you have faithfully, according | the seeds of geneological trees, whose scions the Fifth Avenue and Nineteenth Street | either to be despised or resisted; we wish or aed: ‘ty qeoteaed cocvel Bran’ fa 


Weshall'spare neither labour nor expense. 


te°sécure a corresponding advance in the 
quality of'the reading matter, and, with the 


mourn ‘over—if you must look ‘back upon 


days devoted to worldliness and self, whilst 


God was forgotten and duty neglected. If 
the year has been squandered, there can now. 
be no remedy for the mistake and sin of 


wasting it. It cannot be recalled from the | 


to your, ability, declared to us the whole coun- 
sel of God—have_ been our friend, counsellor, 
and comforter, in seasons of tem and spi- 
ritual trial and affliction, and , 
your instructions by a uniform consistency of 
conduct asamanandaminister. 

May the richest blessings of divine grace 


ave enforced. 


are found afterwards in every town and 
country neighbourhood where the English 
tongue is known; and his phrases have 
been accepted for common parlance. His 


inimitable pictures of human nature, es- | 


pecially in its lower walks; his resistless 


Church in New York, is a truthful tribute to 
the effects of congregational singing. We 
are aware that such publications are not in 
accordance with the taste or wishes of the 
pastor, the Rev. Dr. Alexander, but we 
transfer the present article to our columns 


there was a third horn to it, by which he 
would be both despised and resisted, in 
which his imperial friend might be included. 


A Fretp or Lasour.—We have before 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Tas Lavtes’ Puteirt Orrenixe. By William 
Cecil Duncan, Pastor of the Coliseum Place Bap- 
tist Church, New Orleans, and author of the 
« Life, Character, and Acts of John the Baptist.” 
New Orleans, 1856, L. 4. Duncan §& Co. 12mo, 


tronage, that a correspondence 
the "Bo 


blessing of God, shall hope that the future | portals of that gternity whither it has en- | rest on you and your dear family; may your} 1 att a 
, wey ! . | < : : : umour, and his, at times, exquisite deli- | for the sake of the good to be accomplished | Us, says the St. Louis Presbyterian, a let-| pp. 344. where every thing is ready except pecuni- 
ofthe Presbyterian may be even more favour- | tered; its transactions, graven as they are p in faith thé true | by such an example. The fact that the | ter from a Presbyterian lady residing in prion oo ary means for their publication imme- 


ed than the past, which has been crowned 
with so much mercy. 


‘Our WAsHINGTON CoRRESPONDENCE.— 
In our present issue we have the pleasure of 


of the present one. In all our correspond- 
ents, we use every exertion to engage the 
very best. © 


| journey over the pathway allotted us—a lt" | 
a gether with mutual recognition, | nition of the means of acceptance with God, ; iled hi all that shail be, and says to the believer, it 
DELAWARE STREET CuuRcH, BurFraLo, | pathway as to whose future character we 8 vege ‘ say, Make ready, for the Bridegroom cometh; thousands. Money is lavishly spent, and | the author has, of course, availed himself of the | ° ae Se ry: | 
J , know so little! How can we blind | 9% they unite in the same glad hosannas. | as revealed in the gospel. We do not ex- prepare your hearts for his dealing, all ye | health is as lavishly endangered, to satisfy a, | “artist's license.” | is all yours. “Things present” are so. 
= “the world” is the believer’s, so the present 


New Yorx.—Through a Buffalo corres- 
pondent we learn that the new enterprise in 


beautiful and conpéhodious lecture room, and 
intend to begin their church edifice, which 
is to be a handsome Gothic structure, in the 
spring. Their young pastor, the Rev. Mr. 
Kempshall, has entered upon his work with 
much zeal and energy, and has reason to 
hope, with the blessing of God, that he will 
soon be instrumental in gathering a large 


with a pen of iron, and sealed up to the 


day of final reckoning, cannot be obliterated | 


ers might be led -to readjust his plans, and 
remodel his life, so that in all that pertains 
to his real interests on earth, to his useful- 
ness during his brief probation, and to his 


New Year’s gift of the heart to God—how 
appropriate and beautiful! How fitting 
and happy a beginning for renewing the 


mortals dare, without wisdom and guidance 


the while overhangs the fearful brink of 
eternity? Who can tell what this year 
may bring forth to him? What surpassing- 
ly important event in our lives may it not 
have in store? How much of prosperity 
and joy, how much of shattered hopes, of 
sickness, sorrow? Already, perhaps, it is 
written of many who will read these lines, 
«This year thou shalt die.” After all, 


and love; and when your Master shall call 
you to your final account, may you receive the 


Committee. 
Philadelphia, December 25, 1855. 


blessed society, and we love to expatiate on 
the bright-congregation composed of patri- 
archs, prophets, apostles, and martyrs, who 


The contrasted picture is equally striking, 
although it relates to another department of 


endowed with the same principle of immor- 
tality. This life is the beginning in both 
of that which is unending. When the day 
of final award shall arrive, the two great 
classes shall be convened, and they shall be 
unmistakably distinguished, as a shepherd 
separates his sheep from the goats. And 
what a society will that be, which shall not 


man of genius. Sad to say, however, that 
so far as he must be judged by his writings, 


mere huma 

delineation of this class of character being 
amongst his-happiest; but, further than 
this, and that churches are a sort of respec- 


hearted, worthy men, and when they die, 
they almost invariably enter upon a future 
state of rest and reward, without any recog- 


pect a man-of-the-world novelist to teach 
theology; but for him habitually to sur- 


out God in the world, and die without 
Christ, whilst they are set out as models of 
all that is excellent and praiseworthy, is 
negatively, at least, to inculcate lessons ad- 
verse to the only principles on which man 
can hope for salvation. 

Some one has said of Mr. Dickens that he 
never has yet introduced to the public a de- 


music of this church isled by Lowell Mason, 


is a sufficient refutation of the plea that the 


than the performance of a choir, however 
skilful and scientific! I felt this difference, a 
few Sundays since, when in attendance at a 
church in Fifth Avenue—where, I will con- 
fess, I did not expect to receive much devotion- 


come or a smile for me, I felt lonely and dis- 
pirited, and could not realize that I was in 
my Father’s house. : 

‘“‘ But presently the organ breathed forth a 
soft, sweet, hushed sound, which seemed to 


people. Then followed rich strains of har- 


and alternate crashing and dying away, in 
which most organists delight, and which are 
so painful to a devout spirit; but all was sub- 
dued and solemn, as if in recognition that the 
Lord was in his holy temple. ) 

‘‘ And then, when the simple, fervent prayer 
had been offered up, and the hymn read, a 
venerable man of.commanding presence arose, 
and standing in frott of the pulpit, commenced 
to sing; the wholé congregation joined, and 


Camden, Arkansas, in which, after stating 
the advantages of the place, she says: 


The place is decidedly healthy; and there 
are about twenty members.” The place 
numbers about two thousand inhabitants, 
and is growing in importance. We call the 


THE Season.—The present is the sea- 
son of gaiety. Parties and balls engage the 
attention, and we may say, the affections of 


author, being a great friend to the ladies, or the 
ladies to him, or both, has selected from his dis- 


fanciful a beginning, the reader will not be sur- 


rised to find traces of the imaginative throughout . 


the volume. The author is ambitious of a dazzling 
style of sermonizing, and uses his colours without 


tures is one of our Saviour’s baptism, where “the 
Baptist places his trembling hand upon the submis- 
sive candidate, and buries him, with an easy, grace- 
ful motion, beneath the Jordan’s waves.” In. this 


craving for happiness which has never been |- Tay Mercnant Vessex; A Sailor Boy’s Voyages 


found in such pursuits. The dwellers in 


of carriages at about the hour of midnight, 
conducting the lovers of pleasure to the 
place of rendezvous, and towards the dawn | 
again returning them totheir homes. What 
a slavery it would be, if it were imposed as 
a duty! Who would not rebel, if such sacri- 
fices of real comfort were required by reli- | 
gion! But fashion is the arbiter, and its 


to see the World. By the author of « Man-of- 
War Life.” Cincinnati, 1856, Moore, Wilstach, 


favourably a time since. Having discovered 
that seeing the World from a government ship, where 
the sailors were not allowed to go ashore but twice 
in three years, was a “ humbug,” our indefatigable 
young hero determined to try the experiment in a 
merchant vessel. The result is given in the pre- 
sent volume. Like its predecessor, it is highly at- 
tractive—the author having a remarkably good 
knack for describing the minutiw of life-before-the 
mast, and for detailing his personal adventures and 


or destroyed. consummation of your blessedness in the plau- f th ‘¢ Bat: with all: th dventa 
— te tion of what | Singing of the congregation is fatal to good | Wi ose advantages, we Nave | courses such as some particular lady of h greg 
Mzssacs—The Memage| ‘The future, be it longer or shorter, alone | dit," el done, regation, evangelical religion is. He is a passionate | music. | no Presbyterian minister, although there is | tion had oxpresed herself specially pleesed with, | through which the friends of the Bible 
of the President of the United States to a the developments of “How much more solemn, d, and devo- | a fine field, and good support could be xed their cate 

Congress will be found on our fourth page. | that with the New mph ExizabetH Roserrson, morality and benevolence—his tional is the singing of an entire congregation, | offered to a suitable and acceptable pastor. the whole as an offering en the pulpit. With #0 who have long and usefully la aed ‘toge- 


efforts disturbed and 
cies of irresponsible individuals.’ 


introducing to our readers a new Washing- THE DOOMED COMPANY. table and reasonable appendages to the body | 4) forti ol tee ent. | stint. Whilst he is by no means uniformly success- 
ton Correspondent. The quality of the let- politic, we do not remember that he has ar faeio per locality. ministers to this interesting | fy) in making a good picture, there is a freshness Believer’s Inheritance. 
ters which may be expected from him, may history eminently NE of the features by which the world | ever gone. His saints never attain to a | was a stranger, and as the congregation as- | his that be No 
be anticipated from the ability and interest to come has been delineated, is its | higher point during life than mere kind- | S¢mbled, and I saw no face that wore a wel oe be imiteted. Assan ethers * Shedaieniaamias ie saith ‘he patie, “ate ta Wondect al 


assurance, seeing that thought or wish of 
man can imagine nothing be 
comprehends all that is, and (stranger still) 


course of that world is his.” Nothing befals 


that city, known as the Delaware Street | Such as Heaven alone can give, to set out : Pa that 
: a that d us road that. involves the same future existence. As the good and round his millions of readers with characters | the heart, vet eo cities who have no taste in this directi 
Church, is making very encouraging pro- | ®4¢W on angerous : 3 the evil alike die, so in like manner they | who seem to them as so many familiar ac- they at once penetrated the heart, and yet so ) eenon, | Keys § Co. _ 18mo, pp. 288. : _ | welfare, promotes not his truest intérests. 
gress. They have erected an uncommonly | 8° much of peril and disaster here, and all isin: us five teedees. ‘hey are | quaintances, and then make them live with- deep and grand that they raised the soul to | and who may, perchance, be unblest with | The entertaining adventures of the author in his | It is very hard always to believe this, but, 
; < q ’ heaven. here was none of) that see-sawing very sound slumbers, may hear the rumble | man-of-war cruize around :the world, we noticed if we will only credit God, here is his | 


where testifies, “‘ things work together 


who are the called according to his 


to live in the sure persuasion, the 
quieting assurance of it. Satisfy yoursely 


your present myc Say of it, not- 


ther in this their 
mped y the agen-- 


yond it! It 


him individually that ministers not to his real 
assertion of it; and sd He 


pose.” O, try to realize thie sweet truth; 


with this, amidst much that is painful in \ 


for good, to them that love God, to them . 


and important congregation. . have in it the sprinkling of a single good | cent sample of a Christian minister. . This | there swelled out a grand vocal chorus, per- ; 
element! Here evil is mitigated by the | is true. From thg Shepherd of the *pick- | meated, and sustained, and bound votaries whit’ live upon mach withstanding, it is all mine. it what it 
| to us, it will matter little, provided we have f t of that they have b t | the poworful voice of she which | Would escape from thought, rush into. tho} vement, temp- 
San Franorsco Pasrors.—By a private | God as our friend, Jesus as our Sa- | Presence OF some 18 NOt of what | Wick Lapers onward, they have been arrant | .istably subdued every truant emotion, and | dissipation with eager desires. Alas! they tation, confijct—it Wer. xv 


letter received from San Francisco, we learn 
that the Rev. William C. Anderson, D. D., 


Church that she hassuch men as Drs. Scott 
and Anderson in that great Pacific empori- 
um.. We trust that in all the arrangements 


for extending our cause in California, an 


expansive and liberal policy may be pur- 
sued. The San Francisco Evening News, 
speaking of Dr. Scott, says:—*< His dis- 
courses abound in interesting descriptions 
of Bible localities, and few can listen to a 
sermon of his without carrying home some 
useful information—historical, geographi- 
cal, or svientific. It is this never failing 
fund of information, which he draws upon 
with lavish liberality for the instruction of 
his. hearers, that constitutes his chief charm 


pulpit instructor and preacher.” 


A Reason.—The Presbyterian Banner 
and Advocate, in assigning reasons for the 
present embarrassed condition of the trea- 
suries_ of some of the Boards, says:— «A 
third reason is, the (we had almost Written 
insane) clamor against the Boards, and 
especially against the Board of Domestic 


_ven as our everlasting home. 


viour, the Spirit as our Sanctifier, and hea- 
Our dwel- 


foreign shores of a sinful world—but wait- 

ing on the strands of time until the angel 

of the covenant shall come to take us home. 

Soon not only the year 1856, but all others, 

to us, will have been counted with the past 

—life itself will look but as a speck in the 

shoreless ocean we have left behind, and of | 
duration nothing will then remain but eter- 

nity. Let us so spend this year that whe-. 
ther our days on earth be few or many, tha 
inevitable future may be to us a scene of 
immortal joy. 

The Church generally, as well as individual 
Christians, needs to regard with solicitude 
the coming year. 1855 was not remarkable 
for the prosperity of Zion. It was not a 
year which will be remembered as having 
been signalized by revivals, a high tone of 
religious feeling, expansive liberality, or ex- 
traordinary activity. On the contrary, there 
is much reason for humiliation and lamenta- 
tion, because of the prevalence of formality 
and worldliness. It has been a day of lean- 
ness and small things. May the ensuing 
year bring forth better fruits. May the 


superlative kind, so lawless, so exclusive 
and profoundly bad, as to be unsurpassable ; 
but there it is unmixed and unredeemed by 


lust, all that is hideous in crime, all that 
is base and unprincipled in conduct, thrown 
together and intensified, and we can form 


but inadequate conceptions of nature trans- 


formed from human to devilish. The world 
has been a theatre of crime since the first 
murder was committed, and as each succes- 
sive age has passed away, the actors in these 


cat scenes of iniquity have passed away also, 


not into annihilation, but into a state of con- 
scious and more vigorous being, with the 
moral impress they bore here, more in- 
delibly and permanently enstamped upon 
them. Death has translated, not regene- 
rated them; the grave has not purged, but 
more deeply defiled them. It is a false and 
unwarrantable charity which invests the 
wicked when they die with virtues which 
they did not here possess. As unclothed 
spirits, they are more emphatically wicked 
than when limited by feeble bodily organs, 
and restrained by human law, and awed by a 
better example. The profane, the impure, 
the lawless, the cruel, the jealous, the un- 


knayes and blubbering hypocrites. His 
early training, as well as his subsequent as- 
sociations, must have been particularly un- 


among the better portion of the Church of 
England clergy, but there is no evidence 
that he is cognizant of such a class. 

In his efforts to draw attention to the 
wretched condition of the under strata of 
British society, and to great public abuses, 


sanctioned by immemorial custom, he has 


undoubtedly done a good work. Eyes that 
have eagerly followed his characters, and 
hearts that have ached over them, for the 
most part would never have been reached 
by the reports of city missionaries, or com- 


mittees of the House of Commons. At. 


the same time his caricatures of benevo- 
lence and religion can never be forgot- 
ten. In Mrs. Jellaby, of Bleak House, 
he has well nigh invested with everlasting 
ridicule Missions in Africa, and the glimpse 
given of Mrs. Clennam in his Little Dor- 
rit, promises to develope the hard-hearted, 
unsympathizing meanness which character- 
izes his Christians. 

In this new work, “ Little Dorritt,” in- 
deed, he has at the outset pitched into a 


bore the worshipper’s heart-offerings directly 
up to the eternal throne. 
= “0, the power, the majesty, the sweetness 


that I was a stranger, and among strange peo- 
ple. All factitious barriers were broken down, 
my heart warmed, my soul plumed her wings 
anew, and I felt that I was indeed in my 
Father’s house, and among my own spiritual 
kindred. 

‘‘How much better thia, than the antics of a 
showy organist, and the performances of an 
undevout choir. Choirs we must have, cer- 
tainly, for particular occasions, and organists ; 
and they can aid a congregation at all times; 
and special study, and scientific accuracy, are 
greatly to be commended in music, as in other 
things. But when an oppressed and sorrow- 
ing suul goes up to the house of the Lord to 
renew its spiritual strength, let no artistic 

rformances come between it and its God, 

ut let its sorrows, its supplications, and its 
aspirations be upborne on the mighty current 
of the congregation’s song, and it shall be filled 
with the spirit of them who for ever sing be- 
fore the throne:—‘ Worthy ig the Lamb that 
was slain, to receive power, and riches, and 
wisdom, and strength, and honour, and glory, 
and blessing.’ ” 


THE PRESBYTERIAN FOR 1856. 


ITH the close of the present year will 
terminate a quarter of a century of 


know not what they do. They have souls 
uncared for; a judgment and eternity, for 
which there is no preparation. So it has al- 


A PropHeticaL Socrety.—Among the 
novelties is the formation in London of a 
Prophetical Society. At its first meeting, 
we notice quite an array of distinguished 
names, among which are Honourables, Vis- 
counts, Admirals and Vice-admirals, Mili- 
tary officers, Naval captains, and Reverends. 
On motion of Sir H. Goring, the chair was 
occupied by R. C. L. Bevan, Esq., and the 
meeting was opened with prayer. A Con- 
stitution was adopted, and various addresses 
were delivered. The object of the Society 
may be gathered from the following : 

“The Chairman congratulated the meeting 
on the auspicious commencement of what he 
trusted would prove a most important series of 
meetings for the consideration of the great pro- 
phetical subject, the Lord’s second coming; 
and after expressing his expectation that the 
views stated would be maturely weighed, so as 
to obviate unnecessary difference in details, he 
announced the paper of the evening. © 

“The Rev. Mr. Cadman then read an ad- 
dress on the importance of studying the Pro- 
phetic Word, meeting the various leading ob- 
Jections urged to the investigation of the sure 


Wilstach, Keys & Co. Square 18mo, pp. 159. 
Pleasantly told stories of English history begin- 
ning with the ancient Britons, adapted to children. 


and Policy. By “A Looker On” from America. 

Cincinnati, 1856, Moore, Wilstach, Keys & Ce. 

12mo, pp. 390. 

The sympathies of the author are wholly with 
Russia, and, of course, strongly antagonistic to the 
Allies. He regards the present war as undertaken 
to keep Russia in the position she has heretofore 
held, of an “agricultural colony for France and 
England,” supplying them with grain, which they 
pay for in manufactures. He looks with great con- 
fidence to the steady and certain progress of Russian 
power in the East, and with it of such influences as 
will be favourable to the spread of the Protestant 
religion, whilst he would consider the ultimate suc- 
cess of the Allies as the triumph of Popery, through 
the machinations of France. The work is written 
with ability, the author having made himself familiar 
with Russian history, character, capabilities, &c., 
and bringing all to bear upon the present great 
struggle and its probable results. The “Great Des- 
potism of the North,” and the « Great Republic of 
the West,” he considers as co-labourers for the ad- 
vancement of liberty and true religion. 


For the Presbyterian. 


Echoings from Faded Flowers. 


‘BY A. M. NEWELL. 


me. It must serve me. “Things present” 
are mine. And then, not: things pres 


forth, chis they know, and this is enough for 
the happy Psalmist adopting this lan 


templation of Jehovah as his. He is “m 
shepherd,” saith he: *‘and what then? 

have not wanted hitherto. 
present. No, but more than this, “I shal 
not want.” . . 


life, and I shall dwell in the’house of ‘the 
all mine.—Rev. F. Goode on 1 Cor. iii. 21. 


The Rationalistic “Christian Uni- 
versal Alliance.” — 

The so-called ‘“Christian Universal Alli- 
ance,” held a general meeting in Paris on 
the 29th of October. This Alliance was 
formed, rather more than two years ago, 


tionalist minister of the Reformed Church 
in Paris. 
Christians on the following twofold princi- 
ple—‘‘ Love of God, Creator and Father of 


Missions. To profess friendship to the nai agen 
Church and the Mission cause, and at the | friends of Zion lay themselves out for a just, the hating, the impious, are unchanged, | great controversy which has been agitating the existence of the Presbyterian. In view | Word of prophecy. Rome put under bond the | , I RE ' Pi ieeins vs 6" sees: Renamed odes 


except, that their passions rage more fiercely 


the public of London and elsewhere in Bri- 


entire Bible, and many Protestants scarcely 


and children of God.” But, it being re- 


them to know, it shall be theirs. We find 


do not want at 


only, but “ things to come” are theirs, who — 


walking in this very confidence, in the con- . 


“Surely goodness and . 
mercy shall follow me all the days of my © 


Lord for ever.” Things to come—they are | 


& 


in opposition to the Evangelical Alliance, | 
by Pastor: Martin Paschoud, the mogt ra- 


He first proposed to unite all 


all in theit’ various Gonditidns, we’ tender the ‘letter appén will forms. .The company in perdition ‘is not of untervieable and mortification, | were pleased to hear Mr. “Arthur's correct: ‘tucky. pose now to publish and circulate on thei 
| our ardent wishes for their welfare. select or classified... Every.lost. one isthe Pictures will wadermine regard to denominational .distinc- | The Rev. Alexander Beattie’s post office has | own | This tiformation comes 

At this point, where one year takes its , companion, the bosom associate, of: every | .. | tions. He by no. means made war. been changed from Three Creeks, , | accompanied: with the inquity whether ina- 

departure to mingle with the of a pastor, will know what must have been other lost one. All are without God, with- | 5? ‘that's thbauaild ‘vel infidel as. them, but said that true Christian fraternity | to Union Springs, Arkansas. __ | : bility or unwillingness on the of the 
pest, and another comes on teeming with its | the unceasing toils, anxieties, and sorrows of a | out hope, without virtue. The evils of an | 14, ) MiKEEF was perfectly consistent with a conscien- |: The: Rev. John H. Leggett has received a | American Biblé Society to + mid ver- 
unregenerated nature which they refused |, eee yep tious adherence to these peculiarities of | dal to the Presbyterian church at Middletown, | sions, has occasioned this unusual, keolated j 


mest ft place suggestions, but none the less import- vi d for the world of eternal there none returned to give glory to God 
DICKENS’ RELIGION. this choir? If God has given his | ‘Tax Concoupat.—That most marvellous | plese addrem him there. | wheroseeral wal knows have 
‘to, divide the patronage with |' you ought to be holier in heart and conduct, | Rev. Alexander Macklin, D.D.: E | ht into to White, and installed him pastor of have wore 
progress has. hot. been. for «| and more devoted to the cause of Christ, | _Lsteemed and Beloved Pastor—In the spirit N of the most formidable evils evan- p . Emperor of Austria and the Pope of Rome, the church Middletown, Pensisyivenia. She! 
arrested; but. our: subscription list | and of perishing souls, than you were twelve | of the divine exhortation, Know, them who _ gelical truth has to contend with is} posed make war on | by which the former virtually placed his | poy, MoCachren presided; the Rev. divid als, of whats,’ "of 
pe labour among you, and are over you in the | found in the popular light literature of choirs when properly conducted but what- government in the hands of the latter, is | P | Gividuails, of whom, id of whose produc- 
i the month:|‘ months ago. Atthe outset of that period,— | Lord, and admonish you, and esteem them very the day. The influence of éuch wodks as | ver may be the method for leading the éWEaS Hh wend to Wile ‘al orris preached the sermon; the Rev. A. D. | tions, they know comparatively little. They 
just closed: probably’ shows .s»larger num-| New Year’s day 1855,—when looking for- | highly in love for their work’s.sake,” and not, ax now would: seem, work So easily | Mitchell delivered the charge to the pastor, | have consequently declined at qifferent times 
- her of sdditions’ than any’ ‘correspond- | ward through the dim vista of the coming | Wé ‘rust, in thes irit of vain display, we, the | those of Sue, George Sand, and Paul de ds Stik a 8 ao ‘| as was at first imagined. It is said to em-| and the Rev. J. A. Murray the charge to the | to publish versions of the latter character. 
a tea edateuiatedar! “Tie wérin’| veer. you doubtless formed pu for | Congregation of the Scots Church, beg your ac- | Koch, in raising up a race of libertines, is le that the whole congregation join in the | barrass both parties. If the Pope hesitates people. | In one instance, the past year, they declined “i 
ing mont entire | year, y ) purpoms ceptance of the articles herewith sent, as a sufficiently obvious; the tendency of the | *2ging. No pretended superiority in sci- | to put in force the powers which it confers The Rev. B. D. Thomas has removed from | publishing a new Italian beiton partl y for e 


same time to oppose, and strive to bring | vigorous campaign against the powers of f th dered th 
>. hae | , roses 2 : : ; and with a terrible increase of vigour. tain, as to the observance of the Sabbath; and | Of the services this Journal has rendered the | ),.. warrantably withheld the large part of the : a. ie 
Amidst the doomed multitude the types | made it,—a powerful weapon as it will be,— | Church, and of the warm expressions of | Word which bore upon the Simeon this could 
ee Poe 0 VARS eee SOTORe as We | Y | and representatives of all kinds of wick-| an implement in the warfare on the sanctity | #pprobation we are constantly receiving from | and Anna were guided by the Prophetic Word | 1¢ seemed to me a medley strange, that had been gathered pose ere ra thing tate te : ielads : 
there— 


ries on this department of her work, are 
things so utterly inconsistent that we know 


, oS be vices rendered it necessary to obliterate all | Gallery, Zoological Gardens, and places of but they had done right in waiting for Him. : ” 
wind. Suck PREACHING traces of their existence from the earth and effort to extend still further the circle of our | It was not looking for Christ’s appeating which +6 de- 
(ne mamta tee pas by a flood; and the impious babel-builders, | should be opened, Paris fashion, on Sunday, | readers. Probably each of our present sub- | had brought in Hereey and ovil working, but | | ttc clared that it did not pretend to attack or to 
w OPE hai ~oging epee: 3 THE preaching of the gospel is not the | whom God in derision confounded and scat- | has been one in which the true friends of scribers could send us at least one new name, | The paper was listened to with deep ion | e — and resting, 20 upen Ge Gee ee the particular opinions or theologi 
and most of them could with ease secure ) cal convictions of its members, but wished 


A Nicg Pornt.—The Banner of the Cross 


styles Geneva the cradle of Calvinism, im- 


plying, we suppose, that there it was rocked 


1856 be rendered illustrious in the chroni- 
cles of the Church. #@ 


fulfilment of the terms of a compact, in 
which a certain amount of service is to be 
rendered each week; it is not merely the 


edness may be seen. There are the per- 
petrators of antediluvian crimes, whose foul 


tered. ‘There, too, the once inhabitants of 
the cities of the plain, whose vile lusts 


. called forth supernatural fires, the smoke of 


which was the emblem of the tophet to 


of that day. The contest as to whether the 


Crystal Palace, British Museum, National 


religion and morality have felt a profound 
interest. Their opponents have contended 
that such recreation was necessary for the la- 
bouring classes. This key-note Mr. Dick- 


all quarters, we would suggest to our nu- 
merous friends that they celebrate our en- 
trance on a new quarter century by a special 


several. A very little effort, simultaneously 


made at this time, might add thousands to’ 


our list, and thus introduce into as many 


to wait for ogy er at the Lord’s first ap- 
pearing. Many holy men had fallen asleep, 
though not seeing the Lord’s second coming; 


throughout, and Mr. Cadman resumed his seat 
amidst loud applause.”, 


PRINCETON REviEW.—The Biblical Re- 


A childish toy, a broken ring, and a tress of raven hair; 
Forgotten keepsakes, curious shells, shreds of a bridal veil, 


I snatched it up; it was a wreath of faded summer flowers, 
Culled for me, long years ago, from out our old home’s bow- 


ers, 
By hands whose dear caressing touch no more on earth may 


idea, viz:—‘“‘ Love of Jesus Christ, Son of 
Whilst the 


The meeting I have alluded to has shown, 
however, that the Universal Alliance em- 


Jews nor Mohammedans, he added a third . 


to unite on a common basis Lutherans and 
Calvinists, Roman Catholics and Greeks. 


in ita tnfancy; whereas, true history in ee pay % Permoge; iwnae- Th 1 and k d whil Lon- | famili ns of much needed informa- 

3 whereas, ie tends to bring it d to the level of | which they were doomed. e cruel and | ens takes up, and whilst portraying a Lon- | /#Milles a means ede or = . “ | ‘o : Sar iin 
firma fall ear | ings hws power | Son Sunde’ in the gloomy hs | Sn, and of various and. permanent oud, | and Finedon Renew fr January | ten my | and Tigh ey, Dees 
of against, while its true character, as the de- | was prostituted, and whose example was opulent imagination can command, says: for a special Tt is a good number, the: |: 1 wage war ‘again at all who or thie | 
consid g Pacy | livery of God’s message of mercy, should | pernicious, are there seen side by side with | «Every thing was bolted and barred that ? nas oa Te same sound learning and logical acuteness came positive doctrines of Christianity. The 

could by any possibility furnish relief to an ; : which have always characterized this justly | Of memory’ musle 'er my soul, s long-forgottensiraimt- | meeting was not opened by prayer, for s 


was thought of. 


ever be kept in view. The name of ser- 


the false prophets who were ever ready to 


1. To any person who will send us the names 


It was a mingled melody, with joy and sorrow fraught, 


Protestant prayer might have offended Ro- 


| 7 mon is desecrated when applied to a mere | prophesy smooth things. Scribes and Pha- | overworked people. No pictures, no unfa- , , teemed Quarterly. We ob d ti Pes 
PREesBYTERY OF New Yorx.—The Pres- | intellectual display, or to ‘ambitious at- | risees, who made religion a cloak for their | miliar animals, no rare plants or flowers, no in New | manist ears, and vice versa. Three, speak- 
bytery of New York met at the Mission | tempt to be eloquent; when it has had its | iniquities, are there stripped of all their | natural or artificial wonders of the ancient | wit! send receipts for ge slay aiedliens, aii ‘oles England not long since, recommending the | 1 told of frlendsbip’s broken wo hara | CTS Only were heard. The first, a Roman 
Rooms on Monday the 8ist ult. The Rev. | origin in personal vanity, and is secretly in- | disguises. Judas, the traitor, is there, and | world—all taboo with that enlightened strict- | for his own paper for one year. Repertory in tise g terms, and saying that to bind— | Catholic, declared that it was wrong for — 
David Kennedy of the Redstone Presbytery, | tended to inspire respect for a preacher's | the men who conspired with him for the | ness, that the ugly South Sea gods in the | 2 bs nearer ‘the writers — 
7 iti new 8s riders an en rs, ween this good 
talents. When we revert to the primitive | betrayal of the Lord. Pilate is now judged | British Museum might have supposed them- pasa ist, 1856, papery eet ook te any Fe such a work should be, than any other with | It told of a world, all bright and fair, where nosorrow darkly | boliayed in the dogma of the Tuimébuile’e 


presented a letter of dismission from that 
body, and was received a member of this 
Presbytery. A call from the Westminster 


ministers of Christ, we find them intent on 
one thing—winning souls to Christ. We 


by him who once was condemned by him, 
and the fierce Herod, who once set him at 
The crucifiers now shrink from 


selves at home again.” As tothe tendency 
of the following there can be no mistake: 
“It was a Sunday evening in London, 


ing club, and remit the money for the same, we will 


send the paper one year free of charge. 


3. To any person who will send a club of ten 


which he was acquainted. The contents 
of the present number are—l. The Church 
Review on the Permanency of the Apos- 


lowers, 
Where the chain of love hath no broken links, and where 
are no faded flowers. 


rance being an excellent thing, he had 
joined the Alliance, and hoped for the time 


Conception of the Virgin; but that, tole- 


Church, for the pastoral services of Mr. | hear little of their sermons; but few frag- nought. 1 1 d Meddeni hurch | new subscribers, forwarding Twenty Dollars for th I looked those withered buds, bright in beauty’s 
Kennedy, was laid before Presbytery, and | ments of these have reached us; but we the _ of the — ve . g I y p pe oe . y OY sponges aes an d | same between this and February Ist, 1856, we will | tolic Office. This is a rejoinder to an arti- blaze, when, dogmatical differences being forgot- 
hear much of their going from place to | cutors of the apostles have now lost their be gg furnish two copies of the paper free of charge for | cle in the Church Review, criticising a for- | And thought how like my earthly hopes in young life’s | ten, universal peace would Peign upon earth. 


being placed in his hands, he signified his 
acceptance thereof. Wednesday evening, 
was fixed as the time for his 
Mr. Imbrie was appointed to 
the sermon; Mr. Rankin 


i e charge to the pastor entrusted with a great commission, they isin of | 
ter was read from members of the Presby- | were not satisfied unless they could win the | are the heroes whose delight was war, an “* But its soun revived a long train n reference to the General Terms on the a : , ent Nie °° 
tery of Nassau, recently connected with the | attention of those to whom they were sent, | the kings of the earth who united against to fourth page, it will be secn that when the hin theme, Ar hei ibe 
Presbytery of New York, expressing their | and awaken in them suitable reflections and | the Lord and hig anointed. See, too, the | on ‘Heaven forgive me!’ said he, ‘and those | P®Per 18 taken in the largest clubs, it comes eoserams Pacemndreunel anita tia Pc aa these expressions, ca Prevent free thinkers 

e ° 


place, absorbed in one object, to make known 
to sinners the unsearchable riches of Christ. 


They did not seem satisfied with what they — 


did, though their labours were abundant, un- 
less souls were added tothe Lord. Like men 


power to inspire them with fear. See, too,, 
the bloody Ceesars, who glutted their fierce 
hate with the blood of slaughtered Chris- 
tians, and by their side the not less bloody in- 
quisitors, who under the pretence of religion 


vented the fury of demons. There, too, 


flat, cracked a fast and slow, made 
the brick and moftar echoes hideous. Melan- 


choly streets in a penitential garb of soot, | 


steeped the souls of the people who were con- 
demned to look at them out of windows, in 
dire despondency. * * * 

‘“‘ «Thank heaven!’ said Clennam, when the 
hour struck and the bell stopped. 


who trained me. How I have hated this day!’ 


one year, addressing the duplicate to any person he 


may select. 


These terms, it will be remembered, are 
only for this special occasion, and to such 
as may make an effort between this and the 
entrance on the new year. 


mer one from Dr. Hodge. 2. Arminian- 
ism and Grace. 3. Compte’s Positive 
Philosophy. 4. Mill’s System of Logic. 
5. Character and Writings of Nicole.— 
6. Quesnel and the Jansenists; together 
with Short Notices and Literary Intelli- 


Letters have been received in Paris, from 


joyous days; 
They led me gently far away, through memory’s mouldering 


halls, 
How sweetly sad the echoing my footstep there recalls! 


Thus, as we look on the shadowy track of our life’s check- 
ered maze, 

O! may we prize the blessings poured upon our riper days; 

Bear on the cross the Saviour’s love, and wear the crown he 


The second speaker was a free-thinker, who 
endeavoured to explain away the third 
principle of the Alliance, so as to a 
door to Deists, and even to Pantheists. 
only in the sanie sense as we all aré; he is 
the Saviour of men, by which -we under- 


from joinin 


unabated interest and regard towards this | determinations. So should it be now. The | troops of murderers pity to ey bated | at the very low price of about al 
body, though now separated from it. The | aim of every minister should be to guide | spare their victims, and the robbers, strip-| | “ there was the dreary Sunda S chic | 01.00 & year. : : Jerusalem, to the 11th of November. The “ have joined it, for he only opposed the 
j building of the Roman Catholic church of THE SOLEMN SEASON. _| Christ of the tradition, not our Christ!” 


letter. was ordered on file, and resolu- 
tions were passed. reciprocating the kind 
feelings expressed. . Mr. Spoczynski, for- 
we Polish Roman Catholic priest, was 
introduced to Presbytery-as desirous of en- 
tering on the work of the ministry. Mr. 
Spoczynski gave a statement of his conver- 
sion to the Protestant faith, and of his conse- 
quent excommunication from the 


satisfactory examination, he was received as 
a probationer under the care of Presbytery. 


souls to heaven, and to rest short of this and 
be gratified with the mere empty praise of 
his auditors, would argue that he had mis- 
taken the object of his appointment. No 
subject is lawfully introduced into a pulpit 
which has not a direct, bearing on the con- 
version of sinners and the edification of 
saints; and no sermon should satisfy the 
preacher, which he could not comfortably 


the weight of their charge be realized; let 
eternity be brought to close view, and then 


ped of their. booty. There, too, is many a 
gay reveller, many a reckless gambler, many 
abaseseducer. The envious and the proud, 
the intemperate and the profane, the infidel 
and scoffer, the unbelieving and the faith- 
less, the liar and the teacher of false reli- 
gion, do congregate together. Each re- 
tains his individuality, and each his pecu- 
liar wickedness. Fear and hatred of God 


ing and unquenchable fire. What groans of | 
anguish are heard, and what loud wails of’ Sunday of his nonage; when his mother, stern 


scared out of his senses by a horrible tract, 
which commenced business with the poor child 
by asking him in its title why he was going to 
perdition—a piece of curiosity that he really, in 
a frock and drawers, was not in a condition 
to satisfy—and which, for the further attrac- 
tion of his infant mind, had a thesis in 
every other line with some such hiccuping 
reference as 2 Ep. Thess. c. ili. v. 6 and 7. 
There was the sleepy Sunday of his boyhood, 
when, like a military deserter, he was marched 


in the flesh. There was the interminable 


A Query.—The English Colonial Church 
Chronicle speaks of an “ Association for 
making known on the Continent the princi- 
ples of the Anglican Church.” Can any 
one tell us what these principles are? The 
Anglican Church is divided into opposing 
parties, and each party has its separate, dis- 
tinct, and widely different principles, rang- 


very numerous. 


Beit-Djalla was being actively proceeded 
with, Two villages, occupied by a Greek 
population, Ram-Allah and Gofné, having 
evinced tendencies towards the Roman Ca- 
tholic creed, the Bishop, in returning from 
Nazareth to Jerusalem, visited these places, 
and received, it is said, a most entbusiastic 
reception. Scarcely had he arrived at Jeru- 
salem, on his return, when deputations were 


nuns, in February last, had eighty pupils. 


And when we come, a8 we must come, 
to that period when the night of time shall 
end, and the light of eternity shall burst 
upon us, how dreadful if that light shall be 
discovered, when it is too late to return or 
retrace our steps, to be the reflection of the 
flame that is never quenched! But how 


joyous if the first beams that break upon 


ming. 


say that the Alliance was “ the 
the holiest, the most useful org 


begun two thousand years ago by Jerus 


which protested against 


ing with the principles of 


ance.’ 


Jesus,” said he, “is the Son of God, but” 


Christ.” ‘True Protestantism was 


After these words, Pastor Martin rosé to — 


the age—the only continuation of thé work 


Triune God.— London News of the Churches. wits 


Such is the “Christian Universal Alli- 
We trust that henceforth’no'real 


the midst of con- 
‘and ‘toil received | .n¢ derations. /On the other hand | 
the -eonacionsness. (of: labouring f hey have ¢ every version pr 4 
than:.the ‘consciousness of for they have éncoura every version pre- sia 
ighteou: ; af ‘personal. an sented, where they had evidence that it was 
tmorifices ‘ithe Prabyterian well prepared, was needed, and, what is 
a position of influence, ighly important, could be wisely circu- 
Many who in the beginning they have oftes bees, breaght in 
4 
* 
Wee 
2 
: 
cE . reasons above stated, and partly because an ze 
approved Protestant. Version already exists 
: | in that tongue, and is now in course of pub- 
" \ 
¥ 
4 
: 
. come to them to-day with an improved ty- divid or pa 
“ad mei Ge)! Bt ior i of 7-58 Br. be held with 
S. same, It may appear on inquiry that the ; 
; version in question is not properly made, or | 
if well made, is by far less wanted than ” 
“ While the Board, thereft ld 3 
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which Congress neglects business. 


day iteelf, the House 


sion 


Millward of, 


{ a i { 1 
Mele feos 


| | 


Guy thé evil 


and 
ay 


at 


3 I 


or Committee 
Of the municipal schools st Turin 


mously: decided: upon . 


the 

services,” teachers, the» brotherhood 
in, France as the Préres des 

, OTTOMAN, Ottoman 
ambessador at Paris has. notified to Prince 
Napoleon that the Sultan, desitous of giving 


Sins’ —* Venial sins, make’ God angry. 


(With as, but theydo not quite kill the soul, 


for wonie fhe tice oF the 


onteige .applicants, respecting worldly and 
tical matters. Amongst them all, my friend 


* towior' twelve iohom he knew to be members of | 


di churches, 
one’ 


would have thought ahgonting himeelf from his 
blest place of wan oi e would not set so bad, 


rexampla to.:his would give such 
offence to hie’friends. But hie family and friends 


would his 
h id b ines pre z, and 
wid the when pul in 


us. It is exceedingly in- 
the’ oir, national prosperity that. the su- 
power is so often entrusted to men 
who cast off the salutary restraints of home, not only 
by, violating) the ‘Sabbath, but in’ other modes, and 
whe éncourage:sitnildr conduct in’ those who come 
to of, biisiness, -It is not ‘Washington 


on | 
phy suffers; the whole country ; -but this 
er ii of. the. 


‘the first and most .direct 
bag.:results, ;, But will. quit, shin: painful theme, at 
least for the present. ond je 

bave::heard the’so tured ‘remark, 
that there are only two periods in each session dur- 
before the ‘ether is the time 


‘he 
. of things, to.which oar, form of gavernment 
wil he. exposed.. Se long as political feel- 
ingé: run in-dut channels; one’ ‘or the other of 


"these past at ‘any'given tie be the larger, and able 
_ ite dwn canifidates to the high seats of power. 


‘de many political divisions, of which one 


‘if thiere ‘be 
than’ the rest united. .But.when } 


thepe are three or, four parties, and neither of them 
is jerd \of: the’ ascendant, nothing can be done until 
aftes soine' requisite compromises and coalitions. A 
new arrangement must be effected, and the particles 
of -this “tempority hew party must have enough at- 
trebtidii of edhesion to hold together until after the 
voting for officers is accomplished. . 


ves took no holiday in December. A few 
members pent .home for. a few days, but doubtless 
| ired off” with ‘some on the 
other mides'iof the party triangle now voting for 
« Banks, Richardson, and Faller.” 
if exbauated by the dull routine of voting with 
invariable result, the contending parties occa- 
ally suspended their bellotings, and, by way of 
variety, sent forth their champions to vindicate the 
: om which they ected.’ For the most part 
good temper and gentlemanly courtesy. were exhi- 
bited these ‘intellectual encounters. Some very 
keen. thrusts, however, were given and received. 
Bat their weapons, though sometimes sharp, were 
not commonly dipped in poison. If one may judge 
by ,external appearances, mutual respect was pro- 
pr valid much that was seid in the debates to which 
allude. 


But since: Christmas there has been a disclosure. 


‘aed are more easily: 


— 


‘lar ‘tongue of the» 


pardoned, and in many. 


ore fac ve, | ways than mortal ‘sins.’ Under the 

“people are aw :| head “'The Ten, Commandments,” the lat- 

she hatels end boar The Romish papers record | 

whe ‘miracled ‘by the of Ars.” 

| Here is a.part of the list of relics preserved 

fn. theit. place of former | Sandal ‘of St. Peter, the Mantle of. Elijah, 

lina, they would not 4 the: Rod. of. Moses, “some of the Milk ‘of 

tive town or ville great respéc- | herself, the Mother of God.” ‘(Catholic 

| uaint- | speaketh expressly, that.in the latter t#mes 

aly ar howls pome shall deport’ frou the faith, giving 

doing, my informant went .to sid the sick stranger.” vils; 8 in hypocrisy.” (1 Tim. 
detained: iv. 1, 2.) 


Mr. Gerard is a gentleman of independent 
fortune in Elgin. ‘He is in the way of get- 
ting .drunk. Though perfectly rational 
when sober, he is very violent when drunk, 
arming himself with a gun and three pis- 
tols, and threatening to shoot those who 
come near him Besides this he accuses 
his wife of wishing to poison him, and gets 


up plots in“ordér to make his servants be 
suspected of theft. Upon the evidence of 
such facts as these, and on a medical certifi- 


cate of this person’s state of mind, the 
Sheriff-Substitute of Elgin directed the com- 
mittal of Gerard to'a lunatic asylum as a 
furious person, dangerous to . the. lieges, 
under the 4th and 5th Vic., o. 60, sec. 3 
and ‘5; and he is now in Morningside Asy- 
lum. “On this hie applies to the High Court 
of Justiciary to. set,aside the order of the 
Sheriff-Substitute. - Of the five judges pre- 
sent'at'tlé hearing of the case, ty were in 
favour of sétting aside the. order of the She- 
riff-Sabstitute; and’three in favour of sus- 
taining it. The order is therefore sustained. 


- 


mutual friend to bring about a reconciliation, 


e conclusion of the prayers and the ad- 
ministration of the Holy Communion, on 
Sunday, morning, this gentleman rose from 
his seat; and with evident emotion, which 
extended to the spectators, went and offered 
his hand to each of his offended neighbours, 


expressing -himeelf at the same time as be- 


came a Christian. The tender was readily 
accepted; and as soon as the excitement was 
appeased, the reconciled friends united in 


the participation of that’ sacred rite, which 
is the pledge of a higher and holier recon- 

Reicious Inroterance 1n Russta.— 


No associations for religious purposes are 
tolerated in Russia; no printing presses are 
permitted to print the Bible.in the vernacu- 
ple; no versions of 
Scripture in the only language the masses 
can understand, are permitted to cross the 
frontier. It is stated that there has not 
been a copy of the Bible in Russia, printed 
in that country, since 1823... Colporteurs, 
Bible agents, tract distributors, find as little 
favour with the bigotted Czar, as so many 
Red Republicans, Even to the two millions 
of Jews, concentrated in his empire, not a 
copy of the Old Testament, m their native 
Hebrew, is permitted. No Christian mis- 
sions to the most barbarous and distant 
tribes under his sway, are tolerated. The. 


which ‘led to a’debate’ of grave end painful impor- | inoffensive and pious Moravians, permitted 


tance. On Tharmiey ‘the 27th of December, Mr. 
Pennsylvania stated to the House 
that, another member of that body had a few mo- 
ments Hefore asked: him to leave hia seat. He did so 
and-went behind the screen. The gentleman then 
asked whether he could conscientiously vote for Mr. 
Banks, infotming him that, if he could, he might 
« make a good thing.of it.” Mr. Millward asked in 
what way* It was replied,“ You can ,be made 
chaffiian of the printing, or engraving, or litho- 
ic .cotamittee.”| Soon afterwards Mr. Mill- 
ward, asked Mr, H. Marshall. of Kentacky if there 
wassuch a. committee, and told him what hed just 
paseed: «Mr. Marshall advised him to the 
matter tothe House, which he did immediately. 
“The ‘itdividual who made the proposal alleged 
thathis' language had been playful, and had been 
misynderstoad .by Mr. Millward. He also excul- 
pated ‘Mr. Banks from all connection with what he. 
had have:no‘wish to question the validity 
of theidefence thus'made. {t'certainfy is very 
sible thiat' the worst feature in what was said:‘to Mr. 
MillwWard' may have been only in jest—a playful 
offer of teward if he would change his vote. Bat 
even if, taken, a very unpleasant innuendo is 
contained in the proposal. Mr. Florence of Penn- 
sylverita asked very significantly, “How the gentle- 
man knew that to be chairman of the printing com- 
mittee, would be a good place?” and then he virtual-. 
ly answered the ion by exclaiming, « This is 
disgraceful to our State!” There was laughter 
wheil thus époke, which‘ shows that his meaning 
the old Duke of Nevweasstle was premier of 
Great Britain, he carried on the government by 
« gratifitatiqne’’ to: members of Parliament. A 
“ gretifigation” sounds very innocently, whatever 
may have been the iniquity of the bribe meant by it. 
Are we to understand from what occyrred on Thurs- 
day, that the chairmen of committees are ever “grati- 


hinted:to: be: 
but it is sad to 


haveheen—! trust: it in that 
the proposal: was made to Mr. Millward ; but it in-. 
dicathethe existence of somewhere in our 


4 


fessor of Greek, 


to pursue. their charitable work everywhere 
‘else, have been driven from their labours in 


Russia.— Missionary Register. 


Kine or Sarpinta—The King of Sar- 
dinia’s answer to the Address of the princi- 
pal religious societies, has been officially for- 
warded to the Earl of Shaftesbury, and for- 
warded by his lordship to the public jour- 
nals, is a important document— 


the most important of all the official acts of | 


his Sardinian Majesty since he left Turin. 
Its liberal and enlightened principles will 
be hailed with pleasure by all who watch 
the day-star of religious liberty, as it rises 

dually over the mountains of Piedmont. 
ft will be seen that whilst the Sardinian 
Government are obliged to move cautiously, 
and with a prudence dictated by the coun- 
tervailing pressure of ancient prejudices, still 
there is every disposition to allow the free 
circulation of the Bible, and meetings for 
the preaching of the gospel, provided those 
who are occupied in this holy work shall act 
so as not to provoke controversy in country 
places, and thus to disturb too rudely and 


suddenly the repose of bigotry and supersti- 


tion. 
A Royat CompriMentT.—Her majesty 
has commanded the publication of the sermon 
reached by the Rev. Mr. Caird of Errol, in 
ithie Church, in October last, during her 
majesty’s sojourn at Balmoral. The sermon 
is entitled ‘‘ The Religion of Common Life.” 
It is no secret about Balmoral, (says the 
Glasgow Daily Mail,) that Prince Albert 
expressed his high satisfaction with Mr. 
Caird’s pulpit discourse and appearance, by 
stating that he had not heard a preacher like 
him for seven years, and did not expect to 
enjoy a like pleasure for as long a period to 
come.” | | 
Oxrorp University.—The Rev. Mr. 


| Jowett.—Dr. Macbride, the Principal of 
| Magdalen Hall, and the Rev. Mr. Golightly, 
| M. A., of Oriel College, recently called upon 
the Vice-Chancellor, and lodged with him a | 


inst a work of the Pro- 
r. Jowett, as seeming to 
deny the doctrine of the Atonement. 
Tae Inon Masx.—The correspondent of 
the London Morning Advertiser states that 


formal complaint 


the “iron mask” of history has been found 


at last. .‘¢It:appears that a few days ago, a 
dealer at Li found emong ota 
iron which. he -had..purchased at'a public: 
salé,-an iron mask, and sold it again to an 


| amateur for a small sum.’ The purchaser, 


in cleaning it of the thick coat of dust with 
which it was covered, found on one side a 
band of parchment, blackened by time, but 
on which some of the writing was still legi- 


bas 


PURCHASING Converts. — 


knapsacks 
split 
_tuary,’ 


fig, there*is engug 


thit' socordin ig’ to’ dis, K 
bade twin bro ther, to whom 
an, case of his.own death, erown. 
revert..c This::young Prince; suddenly dis- 


1SCOV: 


there- 


re,.& very. 1nteresting: we re- 
commend to the serious attention of savans 


A: PROTESTANT. INGONVENIENCE.—At 
Mayran,; in the Tyrol, a Prussian nobleman 
has’ been ‘prevented from’ purchasing a cha- 

ds of his being a 
The Nouuelliste, of Marseilles, France, says 
that forty negro children, brought last week 
by: the Oaisie from. Alexandris, were pur- 
chased’ from ‘slavery by ‘the ‘Association 
formed some years back for that purpose, in 


order to convert them to the Roman Catholic 


religion. .They.are after a short time to: be 


distributed amongst various ‘religious com- 
‘munities in France, Germany, an 


Ttaly, to 
Memoirs or M. Ami Bost.—A co 
poident wishes us to insert the 
Pp aph :—“* We have said in the Recor 
of the 30th November, that. the Société: 
Evangélique de Geneva employed M. Bost 
as one of their! lecturers in its academy. 
We'add, to complete that information, that 
M. Bost was not a teacher in the theological, 
school, but in the preparatory classical one, 
and that he did not lecture on divinity, but 
taught’ only a Greek class.’ When we. 
wrote the review of M. Bost’s autobiography, 
‘we were not ‘aware of the exact pon 
whick be held at. the time he was a lecturer 
at Geneva; but .we were too well persuaded 
of the soundness of the theology taught by 
the Société Evangélique, to suppose that 


they would have intrusted any portion of the | 


doctrinal instruction of the pupils to so loose 


.@ theologian as M. Bost. He is a zealous, 
| interest. 


man, and in preaching the simple 
truths of the gospel may do good service. | 
But: one so fickle in his theology and so op- 


posed to creeds and confessions of faith—a_ 


thet the. mask. in, question is, shat: 
ithe neme of ‘the man:with the 


iatis, Kidg 


withontthe mrystery of such dis: 


man whose motto is “‘stereotype nothing,” . 


could not be regarded as fit teacher of 


theology.: We sympathize, therefore, with 


the feeling which calls for the explanation 
contained in the paragraph sent to us 
Paris.—London Record. 


from’ 


‘Sap Case or Deata By DrownIne — 


generally attributed to insanity.—London 
Punch. 


A GERMAN Account oF THE RussIAN 


Akmy.—Several Germans have been re- 
cently serving as amateurs with the. Rus- 
sians in the Crimea. Two of them have 
just arrived at Berlin, where they at once 
became objects of great curiosity. One of 
them had just come from Simpheropol, and 
the other from Kars, which place he quitted 
the day after the unsuccessful assault, and 
he crossed the whole of Circassia. About 
the middle of October the state of things at 
Simpheropol was pretty tolerable. The 


_ troops were naturally a little discouraged by 


such a.long series of defeats, but there was 


‘no want of provisions, and Imperial recom- 


penses were lavishly distributed. It is be- 


lieved there that 140,000 Russians perished | 


durin 


the siege of Sebastopol, and that 
30,000 have ‘been crippled for life. 


The 


| best officers have disappeared, and have been 
tant of the parish of Bishopsteigaton having 
for.some..time been:at variance with his 
_Whaéver may be '} neighbours, ahd’ rejecting the of a 


replaced by young men, not less brave, but 
very inexperienced. Sebastopol is about to 
be declared a holy city. The soldiers. who 
have left it have almost all of them in their 
a bit of wood, 9, stone, or the 


their families.— Pays. 
Eneuish charge 


against the notorious Alice Grey, at Bir- 
mingham, has been abandoned, and the 
prisoner sent back to Wolverhampton, by 
instructions from the Treasury. As usual, 
a morbid sympathy with the impostor has 
been excited; a considerable number of per- 
sons have visited her in prison; she has. 


| received presents of money; scraps of her 
treasured, and 


handwriting are carefull 
her portrait, taken a few days ago, is 
eagerly sought after. | | 


PitGRIM’s ProGress.—The Pilgrim’s 
Progress has been translated into Chinese 
by the Rev. Mr. Burns, an English mis- 
sionary in Amoy. It is embellished with 
illustrations well executed, with figures and 
faces of a Chinese type and character. 


VANITY OF HunpDREDs OF MILLIONS.— 
Baron Anselm Meyer Rothschild, the eldest 
of the brothers at the head of the renowned 
family of that name, died at Frankfort on 
the 6th ult., of catarrhal fever. He was 
born in 1783, and was consequently about 
seventy-three years of age. Professors 
Pfeuffer and Hesse of Munich and Chelins, 
of Heidelberg, were summoned by telegraph 
attend him in his illness, but were too 
ate. 


GrowTH OF ToBACco IN GERMANY.—A 
Vienna correspondent of the Washington 
Union states that the grain market has 
risen throughout the German Confederacy. 
He also states an interesting fact, which 
may explain in part, at least, the rise in 
grain, that the cultivation of tobacco has, 
within the last few years, increased to a 
very considerable extent in the interior of 
Germany, especially in the Grand Duchy 
of Baden, the exports of which alone are 
estimated to exceed a million of florins a 
year. In some localities the culture of pro- 
visions has been abandoned to give place to 
this more profitable crop.. The quotations 
are 16, 20, and even 25 florins per quintal. 


Tae Burmese Rusy.—A correspondent 
of the Calcutta Citizen, speaking of the re- 
ception of the English Embassy by the 
Burmese King, says, ‘The only thing re- 
markable at this interview was an inanimate 
object, and that was a ruby in the centre of 
the pagoda crown of his Majesty. It was as 
large, if not larger, than a hen’s egg, and 
far more valuable than the great Kohinoor; 
it was beautifully cut, and almost as round 
asa marble. It was torn off the ear of the 
Karen Queen, by Alompra. It was a pend- 
ant, being suspended by a wire casing 
through her right ear. It is of the purest 
water, and iat than two thousand years 
old, if the traditions concerning it are to be 
believed. It cama originally from Assam, 
and belonged to the great Garrow King, 
Moung Sa, who ruled the whole of China 


India.” 


VicisstrupEs.—The Princess Christino 
Belgiojoso of Lombardy, was banished from 
Austria some six years ago, on account of 
her political doings. This lady took up her 
residence at’ a farm house in Asia Minor, 
where, being totally destitute, she was 
forced to hone with her hands for her 
very existence, in the strictest sense of the 
@ord. The Emperor has now been pleased 
to recall the lady by an edict of grace, and 


‘to annul the sequestration which at the 


time of her banishment was placed upon 
the whole of her property. 


Tyranny IN AUSTRIA.— 
Protestants must be well satisfied if they are 
simply tolerated in Austria. There is, per- 
‘haps, no country under the sun in which 
the authorities so much delight in vexatious 


measures, which have not even the merit of 
‘being ‘of service to the state, as in this. 
Every person who frequents the Exchange 


is obliged to take a ticket, for which he pays 
a trifling sum; and, on the Ist of this mont 
notice was given to the police authorities, 


It is but too true—Austria has flang herself | 
into the Holy See! The suicidal act is . 


’ ag Sebastopol is now called in Rus- | 
‘sia, which they send as precious relics to 


| 


thie” 
an 


Tater 
of. the London. 
the af: Irish. 


under direet tillage 
pasture. i 


Jo 


the reli- 


church, Philadelphia, 


sity, A. W. Brad 


rooms,) that a la 
audience had assem 


during fame.—WN. Y. 


value, by which the 


adjust the moisture 
venience. 


so states the London 


erypt of St. Peter’s, 


cross, a seal rin 


deposited there 7 
orth Carolina: — A 


the knowledge of the 


himself.”’ | 


country. 


100 years of age. 


twenty-five years. 


pleted. 


house contains 


empire. 


prophet Ezekiel—one 


1853 to nineteen cents 


deficiencies, under the 
ing its labour.” | 


Pasror’s Cuptstmas Present.—The 
congregation of the Arch street Presbyterian 


Rev. Charles’ Wadsworth, a present of a 
purse containing $500 in gold on Christmas, 


Arctic ExpLorations.—The American 
Geographical ard Statistical Bostety held its 
meeting last week, at the New Yor 
| ford, Esq., in the chair, to 
bear the conversation of Dr. Kane on the | 
scientific results of his late expedition. The 
distinguished voyager, on reaching the Uni- 
versity, found, instead of only the members 
of the Society, (with whom he expected to 
have a free and familiar conversation in:their 


7 led in the chapel of the 
building, in expectation of hearing an .ad- 
dress, for which he had not specially prepared 
himself. The doctor, not without reluctance, 
yielded to the ‘entreaties of the Society to, 
appear before the audience, and occupied an. 
hour in an interesting address, which was 
interspersed with highly thrilling fucidents. 
It was heard with close attention and deep 
On its termination, a motion of 
thanks was made by Mr. Conklin, and una- 
nimously passed, .Inasmuch as Dr. Kane 
has, in all cases, since his return, refused to 
make public addresses of that character, his 
assent was deemed highly fortunate. It. 
seemed to be conceded, on all hands, that 
the doctor had secured a valuable and an en- 


INVENTION.—Dr. Ross: exhi- 
bited, at the American Institute exhibition, 
an ingenious contrivance, of great sanitary 


can be kept at a required state of moisture. 
It is a dial or clock front, showing exactly 
the condition of the air, and enabling one to 


BisHop OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 
—The Church of England is in a remark- 
able position at this time as respects the 
Episcopal bench. There has not been any 
vacancy among the Bishops during the last 
403 and a half, but in the next year and a 

alf there will probably be five. ‘If any 
one man shall continue to. be the chief ad- 
viser of the Crown for the next eighteen 
months, upon him will devolve the weighty 
responsibility of seleeting almost one-fifth 
of the Episcopacy of England.” 


INSIGNIA OF BrsHop Ives.—In the 


traveller, as he pursues his journey by torch 
light, will find on the wall, near an altar, 
a Latin inscription in a frame, and covered 
' with glass, which also covers a lar 
and a seal, which 


the late Bishop Ives of 
free traneletion of the 
inscription would be something like the fol- 
lowing :—“ To Peter'the most holy apostle, 
Pius IX. the great High Priest, has conse- 
crated these insignia of a false priesthood, 
which he. reeeived in fulfilment of a vow 
from Levi Silliman Ives, a sham bishop in 
North Carolina, America. Having obtained 


England to the Vatican, he came to his 
senses, (respuit) and on the XIth of the 
Kalends of January, 1853, he was absolved, 
and on the XIIth of the Kalends of the 
same month, he was anointed with holy oil, 
and fed with heavenly bread by Pius IX.. 


DEATH OF A PoETEss.—Miss Mary Lou- 
isa Chitwood, a young poetess of great pro- 
mise, died a few days since at Mount Car- 
mel, Indiana. Prentice of Louisville, des- 
cribes her as having been one of the brightest 
among the young women 


LONGEvITY.—There were found in the 
United States, in 1850, 2555 persons over 
This shows that about 
one person in 9000 will be likely to live to 
that age. The French census of 1851 shows 
only 102 persons over 100 years old, though 
their population was larger, by more than 
one-third, than the population of this coun- 
try. Old age is, therefore, attained among 
us much more frequently than in France. 


La the An- 
nual Catalogue of La Fayette College, Easton, 
Pa., we learn that the number of students, | 
the last year, was one hundred and six, 


ANDOVER SEMINARY.—The number of 
students at this oldest of the Congregation- 
alist Theological Seminaries, according to the. 
late Catalogue, is one hundred and three. 


DEATH OF A MisstonaRy.—It is stated 
taat information has arrived, announcing the 
death, at Beyrout, of cholera, of. the Rev. Mr. 
Whiting, missionary of the American Board, 
who has been labouring in that country some 


Macavtay’s History.—To meet the de- 
mand of twenty-five thousand clamgrous pur- 
chasers of Macaulay’s new volumes, Messrs. 
Westley & Co., the great binders of London, 
have undertaken to supply three thousand 
copies every day, until the order is com- 


A or FEett.—An ingenious hatter 
of Paris has constructed a house of felt, made 
out of twenty-four thousand old hats. This 

dining and bed 
rooms, and a kitchen. 
platform, on the plain of St. Denis, and can 
be transported from place to place. 


Tue SunpDAY SHows In ENGLAND.—The 
Committee on the National Sunday League, 
in England, are circulating petitions for the 
opening of museums, picture galleries, bo- 
tanical gardens, the Crystal Palace, and other 
public buildings throughout the United King- 
dom, on Sunday afternoons. Itis presumed 
that, the impetus once given in London, its 
effects will be felt to the remotest part of the 


A Work or Art.—The Italian sculptor, 
Chelli, has just terminated the model of the 


laced at the foot of the column which the 

ope is causing to be ereéted at Rome, to 
commemorate the proclamation of the dogma 
of the Immaculate Conception ! 3 


Cost or Livinc.—The great advance in the 
common necessaries of life, says the Baltimore 
Patriot, is conclusively shown in the increased 
expense incurred for the support of the con- 
victs in the Penitentiary. In 1851, all these 
things were obtained at a cost of but fifteen 
cents per day for each prisoner; in 1852, it 
increased to seventeen and a half cents; in 


cents, and in 1855 to twenty-six cents per day. 
This shows an increase in the four years of 
734 per cent. in the cost of living. 
sequence of this increase is, that 

had to make large appropriations to meet the 
present mode of employ- 


made their pastor, the 


Unive 


and highly intelligent. 
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| 
| Law, arived at’ New York 
m &, of the. 
1,405, 


with the steamer California, now chartered 


‘made there. 


‘in. all parts of the. State. .Large piles.of earth, 


jwhioh it, has taken many months’ labour to ac- 


cumuilate, are: yielding: their treasures to the 
busy industry of their owners.°'Even from 
‘Ketn Raver we have cheering accounts. ‘With 
the rains, agricaltural affairs are improving, 
and preparations are making throughout 
the ‘State for the "bow! 

planting of'the seastin: “It is be 


“and 
evéd that the 


argest wheat cro in the 
| topol 


“Th6 of Sebastopol was cele- 
brated in San’ Francisco on the 3d inst, The 
festivities Were attended by 10,000 p 3 
quarrel aroge among them towards its termi- 
natiqn, Several Americans marched. to, the 
Russian Consul’s, where speeches.were made, 
and loud cheers given for Russia.. Extensive 
coal mines have been discovered.mear Stockton. 


From TERRITO- 
rizs,—Tbe: Indian war now.raging in Wash- 
ington and Oregon Territories stili continues: 
At the latest.accounts numerous families had 
been murdered, and: many valuable lives lost. 
The United States's f-war Vincennes, and 
steamer Active, have been ordered to the seat 
of war, where the revenue-cutter Jefferson 
Davis, and sloop-of-war Decatur, are already 
stationed. Recruits are being collected. Gen. 
Wool, when last heard from, was at Portland, 
b 
the Government. The Indian organization 
represented a8 being complete, and they seem 
determined.to make it a war of extermination. 
They are by no means the debased, wretched 
race of ‘“‘diggers’’ found in some parts of their. 
State, but are quite intelligent, fierce and war- 
like. ~Thé best Indian fighters in this State 


believe that this-war will last many months. 


It will probably not terminate until the prin- 
cipal tribes. have been severely chastised, and 
many lives lost. In Washington: Territory 
nearly all‘the houses between Olympia and! 
the ' Cowlitz Landing are deserted, and the 

le have entered. the fortifications. Both 
the Pioneer and Courier have stopped publica- 
tion, as the hands ‘have gone to the war.’ 


Olympia is fortified by pickets and stockades 


extending from Budd’s Inlet to the Sound, and 
they have cannon mounted and keep 
night, expecting hourly to be attacked. This. 
is. also true of Steilacoom. At the recommen-. 
dation of Dr. Tolmie, Maj. Gen. Tilton sent. 
down a requisition to have the English vessel. 
of war at Victoria come up to defend Olympia. 


FILLIBUSTERIg AND A Nicaracua Sream- 
ER.—Considerable excitement was occasioned 
last week in New York by the detention of 
the Northern Light, which was to have sailed 
on Monday, December 24th, for St. Juan, to 
connect with the Nicaragua line to California. 
Reports having come to the ears of the autho- 
rities that a large company of men were to 
go as passengers who were enlisted to serve 
under Walker in Central America, United 


States Marshal Hillyer went on board, and. 


forbade her leaving the harbour until a proper 
search was made. No attention being paid to 
his orders, the revenue cutter Washington, 
under command of Captain Faunce, promptly 
intercepted her progress. A blank vartridge 


was first fired ahead of her, but this being dis- - 
regarded, a ball was sent in the same direction, © 


which was promptly responded to by the drop- 
ping of the steamer’s anchor. About two hun- 
dred men were fuund on board in all the vari- 
ous stages of loaferism, who had taken no 
tickets, but who had been induced ‘to set out 
for Central America under the assurance that 
their passages would be paid, and they well 
provided for at the end of the voyage. After 
the suspicious passengers had been set on 
shore, and the cargo properly examined, the 
ship was allowed to leave. It is generally 
regarded as a matter of gratulation that there 
is energy and strength enough to arrest these 
daring to violate the plain stipula- 
tions of a solemn treaty, and to prevent any 
interferenee on the part of our citizens wit 


| other governments.” 


Tae Corovren Peorre or Carrrornra.—At 
a recent convention of coloured men held at 
Sacramento, the total coloured population of 


California was estimated at 4815, with an ag- | 


gregate ingvealth of $2,375,000. 


A. Proprietor.—A large portion 
of the rich valley of Genessee, in New York 
State, is owned by James Wadsworth. He 
owns 800Q acres in one town, a3,many more in 
Genessee, about 6000 more in the adjoinin 
town of Rush, 5000 or 6000 in the town o 
Caledonia, and a great many thousands in 
other towns and counties. His landed pos- 


sessions erceed 50,000 acres; it is nearly all | 


good land—the best in the State, and con- 
stantly increasing in value. 


A Generous Donation.—Josiah Bradlee, 
Esq., an dd merchant of Boston, Massachu- 
setts, has given the sum of $10,000 to the 
‘‘ Sailors’ Snug Harbour of Boston,” for the 
purpose of erecting a suitable asylum, and for 
the support of decrepid seamen, on condition 
that the further sum of $10,000 be subscribed 
for the:same purpose on or before the first da 
of February next. 


Morats 1n criminal sta- 
tistics of California show a horrible state of so- 
ciety. In nine months of the present year 
theré were 489 murders, 6 executions by the 
sheriff, and 46 by the mob, a total of 541 vio- 


lent deaths in three-fourths of a year, in a 


population of 300,000—a yearly average of 
over two in every thousand. : 


Fish 1n ABunpance. — The Newburyport 
is 


| (Massachusetts) Herald, 25th ult., says:— 


season there has been a greater abundance of 
fish in the waters of our bay than have been 
known for years. In the fall, pollock were 
taken in great numbers, and this month more 
codfish have been taken on the ledges than in 
the corresponding month for the past four 
ears. Some days wherries with two men 
Led caught as high as 1700 pounds. They 
sell readily. 
Novet Surit.—The Supreme Court at Bos- 
ton has been engaged, the past few days, in 
the trial of Patrick Holley vs. the Boston Gas 
Company. It is a suit for $9000 damages for 
injury to the health of his children in conse- 
quence of the leaking of the gas pipes of de- 
fendant in the cellar of his house. 


SaspatH Keepine follow- 
ing railroad companies do not run any trains 
on Sunday :—Galena and Chicago Union, [lli- 
nois and Central, Air Line from Chicago to 
St. Louis, New Albany and Salem, Chicago 
and Rock Island, Chicago, St. Paul and Fond 
du Lac, Chicago and Milwaukie, Michigan 
Central, and the Great Western of Canada. 


Great Horse SHow.—There is to be a grand 
horse show at Louisville, Kentucky, next 
spring, under the auspices of the South-West- 
ern Agricultural and Mechanical Association. 
The exhibition is to begin on Tuesday, the 
13th of May, and will continue three days. 
On Friday following the close of the fair, the 
first regular auction sale,of stock, &., is to 
take place at the fair grounds. 


A Heavy Conrract.—The Bath (Maine) 
Times states that Mr. George C. Bovey, for- 
merly of that city, has taken the contract to 
build the capitol of Nebraska Territory. The 
building is to be commenced in the, spring, 
and it will cost about $500,000. It is to be of 
brick. 

An Incenious Prisoner.—A Boston paper 
ives an account of a prisoner confined in 
Centaiies street jail, who has, during a con- 
finement of five months, made a model of a 
steamer five or six feet in length, completely 
rigged with engine and machinery, all put to- 
gether so correctly, that upon moving a lever 
the works are at once putin motion. His only 

tools were a jack-knife and a broken fork. 


Catirornia Woo..—lIf all the sheep taken 
to California during the past season, be in- 
tended for the production of wool, that article 
will soon become a staple export of the Golden 
State. In addition to the two cargoes of me- 
rino sheep, we have previously noticed as on 
their way thither from Australia, and a large 
number from Sonora, we notice in a late Los 


Angelos paper that upwards of fifty thousand 


sheep were driven across the plains from Texas 
to California, by the Colorado route. The 
southern section of the State offers admirable 
facilities for wool growers, and’ the increasing 
wealth of that region is having its effect in the 
introduction of varied industrial pursuits. The 
mines of the southern counties are also more 
than usually productive this season; and con- 
tinual discoveries of new diggings are being 


Tue Storm in THE Eastern States.—Great 
damage was done to the trees, at Boston, Mas- 
sachusetts, by the storm on Christmas. day. 
The common was covered with masses of 
wood. The veteran elm,”’ which has 
withstood the storms of perhaps two hundred 

ears, had a few branches broken off. In the 

ing’s chapel burying ground a large willow, 
of great age, was completely split down and 
ruined. Many ofthe willows in the South 
burying ground were badly injured. On Dor- 
chester avenue, the willows at the side of the 
way were so bent down by their accumulated 


xaing have set the miners at work 


0 persons, 


ard at, | 


{weight as to. make.it.e matter! of difficulty, for 

to: peas. The» telegraph was 
ever by the accumulation of ice upon 


cut ‘off. One wire’ going 


many treés:suffeted the loss of 
‘branches from ‘thé of ice, and 
“probably ‘the Gimage in this way has been ex- 
tensive n all the country towns in the vicinity. 


t Hartford, Connecticut, the ice has proven 


destructive to thousands of valuable trees. , In 


some cages were. torn .up by, the root. 
Hardly one the bundreds ‘ot cline in the 


city, escaped, without the loss. of one or. more 
-branches, while in-many cases they split down 
the middle, throwing huge limbs across the 
atreeta. The damage to fruit. trees was seri- 
Satrve’ Sprines tn Carrrornra.— 
About a hundred yards from the street at Mid- 
dletown, up Olney Creek, rises a Medical 
Sprin ih the left bank, a basin for which has 
een blasted out’ of the rock by the citizens. 
The water ses salutary qualities. well 
known to all who have resided any length of 
time in its vicinity. When nearly prostrated 
with heat or thirst, person can, with impu- 
nity, drink his fill of the water without feeling 
any. of those un sensations which 
usually result from an over draught at ordi- 
nary springs. We are not aware that this 
water has ever been analyzed, but should ima- 
me it to contain sulphur and carbonic acid 
in abundance. The flavour is unpleasant to 
some; it resembles a decoction of “‘warm flat- 
trons.’ So says the Shasta Republican. 
Japan Pgas.—We saw exhibited on ’change, 
says the Baltimore Patriot, a sample of peas, 


which were raised:an the plantation of Thomas 


Maslor, .Esq., Moorfield, Virginia. . The seed 
was brought by the Japan expedition, and care- 
fully cultivated by the above named gentleman. 
They sre a very beautiful article in a nce, 
of a straw colour, round, full and smooth, being 
about the size of a large buckshot—said to be 
exceédingly prolific, multiplying in great abun- 
dance, and of delicious taste. 

Waits Bear.—California certainly can boast 
of rare zoological specimens. The Georgetown 
News says, that.a white bear, with black feet, 
was caught lately near the head of Pilot Creek 
Ditch. Jt is represented as an exceedingly 
ferocious animal, and would have broken out 
of his cage, had not he been prevented by the 
clubs of the bystanders. 

Expepitions.—Mr. Henry Grin- 
nell, who fitted out several Aretic Expeditions 
from this country in search of Sir John Frank- 
lin, is not a member of the house of Grinnell, 


immense orders made by the British govern- 
ment upon that house for grain. The story'of 
his having made so much money in return for 
his liberality is, of course, without foundation; 
and the ten thousand dollars which he is said 
to have expended, comes far short of the real 
amount. 

Inpian War IN OrEcon.—The Indian war 
in Oregon continues with great violence. Num- 
bers have been killed, both on the side of the 
whites and the Indians. In some towns busi- 
ness was suspended, and the men had all de- 
parted, to take part in the contest. 


ImporTaANT TO OrFice-HOLDERS.—The Indi- 
ana Supreme Court has decided that where a 
man has been elected to an office having a term 
of years. and meanwhile a new Constitution 
shall be framed by the people, and another man 
elected to the same a under that Constitu- 
tion, the first official must give up his place, 
although the time for which he was elected 
may not have expired. 3 


Type-Distrinutinc Macutne.—Beaumont’s 
Type-Distributing Machine is in operation in 

ew York, and is thought to give evidence of 
decided practical utility in large printing.estab- 
lishments. Each machine will distribute but 
one size of type, but yet may be so constructed 
as to be easily adapted to the different sizes of 
small type. If worked by hand, one man or 
boy can distribute twelve thousand ems per 
hour, and with scarce a possibility of an error 
of a single type: whereas, by the usual pro- 
cess of distribution by hand, three thousand 
ems are.about the average. The machine can 
be worked by steam, and one man can then at- 
tend to three of them, making the total distri- 
bution in an hour 36,000 ems. 


Frozen Fiesa.—Mr. A. Bronson of Mead- 
ville, Pennsylvania, says, from fifteen years’ 
experience, he finds that Indian meal poultice, 
covered with young hyson tea, softened with 
hot water, and laid over burns or frozen ‘flesh, 
-as hot as can be borne, will relieve the pain in 
five minutes. If blisters have not arisen be- 

fore, they will not after it is put on, and that 
one poultice is generally sufficient to effect a 
cure. 


Georaia Wueat Crop.—The wheat crop in 
Georgia never looked better than it does now. 
A much greater breadth of land has been sown, 
and it is thought that the next crop will be 
nearly double the last, if the seasons are pro- 
pitious between now and next harvest. 


Maine Sarpprnc.—The State of Maine can 
now boast of owning a fleet of merchant ves- 
sels jvalued at fifty millions of dollars, and 

reater than the commercial marine of any 
European power, Great Britain alone excepted! 


FASHIONABLE ExTrRavaGANce.—The New 
York Mirror was shown on Monday, 24th ult., 
an opal breastpin, set in a circle of diamonds, 
to be given to a lady as a Christmas present, 
which cost between $4000 and $5000. 


A New Linz or Sreauers.—The commercial 
world will be glad to hear of a new line of 


| ocean steamers, to ply between New York and 


Porto Cabello, Venezuela. The enterprise is 
on foot by S. De Agreda, Jose & Co. of New 
York. The above firm have purchased the new 
steamer Tennessee, 1200 tons burden. She is 
capable of accommodating 1000 passengers. 
Captain Johnson, a sailor familiar with the. 


Purser Canning, formerly of the Baltic, of 
Collins’s line, have been secured. The Ten- 
nessee will start on her first trip early in Jan- 
uary. Mr. De Agrada is the Venezuelan 


| consul at New York. 


DecrEasE OF GERMAN IMMIGRATION.—Emi- 
gration from Germany by Bremen to the Uni- 
ted States appears to be falling off. The total 
number of passengers who had embarked dur- 
‘ing the present year up to the end of October, 
was 29,096, on board 146 vessels. 


ProBABLe RECALL OF THE Britisn MInIstTEr. 
—Lord Palmerston has written private letters 
to distinguished gentlemen now in Washing- 
ton, stating that the British Government anti- 


Government. 


FROM BUROPE. 


The steamer Pacific brings London papers 
to the 15th of December. 

Although the money markets, both in Eng- 
land and France, still exhibit tightness, there 


the Bank of France has at last been effectually 
checked. 
Russia has opened a new loan for fifty mil- 
lion rubles, at 5 per cent., in Berlin, Hamburg 
and Holland. 
There are still ramours of peace, but they are 
of a very contradictory nature. Ss 
The Russians have taken Kars; the Turks, 
under General Williams, having been forced 


short. 

Gavazzi is lecturing in London on the sub- 
ject of the Austrian Concordat. 

A movement is making in London to erect 
& monument to the memory of Joseph Hume. 

The Pope has sent the order of Pius, set in 
brilliants, to the Emperor of Austria and Count 
Buol, to testify his satisfaction at the conclu- 
sion of the Concordat. 

American stocks are not so well maintained. 
The Liverpool Cotton market advanced 4d. but 
afterward fell off to 1-l6d. Week’s sales, 
56,200 bales. Wheat and Flour close at fully 
last week’s price. Indian Corn 6d. lower. 
Moderate business in provisions. Sugar lower, 
but in some speculative inquiry. Consols de- 
clinéd, closing at 887. 


GREAT BRITAIN. : 


The English Parliament will open on the 
3lst of January. It is known that consider- 
able misunderstanding prevails between Lord 
Palmerston and his colleagues; Palmerston 
and Panmure continue to urge the war, while 
the rest of the Cabinet are desirous to embrace 
the present opportunity for B eats ‘and in this 
(peace) view the Emperor Napoleon is stated 
to incline. Palmerston holds the threat of 
dissolution of Parliament over his colleagues’ 
heads. Government. publishes a letter from 
Lord Clarendon to Vernon Smith, giving in- 
structions to make public that all the charges 
of malversion brought against Sir James 
Brooke, in Borneo, have fallen to the ground, 
and that his acts in the Indian Archipel 
meet with approval of the British Government, 

‘Bank of England.—The statement of the 
Bank of England for the week ending the 8th 


7 : broken in no less than one 
and sixty places: In‘ Canihridgs, 


Minturn & Co., and in no wise benefitted by the 


cipates the dismissal of Mr. Crampton by this 


is reason to hope that the drain of bullion from | 


to surrender, owing to their provisions falling 


alr 


coast, will command her; and the services of |. 


at 
‘Queen ‘of horde 
‘guthorized the: Bank'of ‘England to isste 
,000 in notes beyond'the amount specified 
inthe Bank charter, 
;: The Ottoman Ambassador at Paris has noti- 
fied to Prince Napoleon that the Sultan, desir- 
‘ous of giving a proof of his gratitude to the 
French army, offers to hia Imperial Highness 
‘all the articles sent by the Ottoman empire to 
the Paris Exhibition of 1855, to be sold for the 
benefit, of the widawW and orphans of the army 
in the East. The King of Sardinia left Paris 
on Sunday, December. 9th, and. arrived on 
Tuesday a¢ Turin, where, he was entbusiasti- 
cally welcomed.. The city was illuminated in 
the evening... The Empress Eugenie is to go 
to the South of France for her approachin 
accouchement.. The event was looked for wi 
by the Emperor of the French. 
he first trophies of Sebastopol have just ar 
rived at the Louvre: They consist principally 
of two Sphinxes of white marble, which have 
the heads of women. es 


ITALY. 

*. King Victor Emmanuel has arrived home. 
The city of Turin was illuminated on his re- 
turn, The Sardinian Parliament re-assembled 
on the 10th of December. The Neapolitan 
Government journal has just published the 
convention between the Two Sicilies and the 
United States, defining the rights of neutrals 
in the time of war. e preamble runs thus: 
“The King of the Two Sicilies and the United 
States of Rinteted, animated by an equal de- 
sire to maintain and preserve from any altera- 
tion whatever the relations of good understand- 
ing which at all times have happily existed be- 
tween the ple of the two countries, have, 
by. mutual agreement, resolved, to sanction, 
by a formal convention, the principles of the 
rights of neutrala on the high seas, which the 
recognize as indispensable conditions of all 
freedom of navigation and of maritime com- 
merce.’ 


FROM THE SEAT OF WAR. 


From the seat of war the event of most im- 
portance is the fall of Kars. It appears that 
the garrison were starved out, and compelled 
to surrender the place; themselves becomin 
prisonersof war. Omer Pasha was at Jugdeli, 
on the Ingour; but from the inefficient charac- 
ter of his transport force, and the wretched- 
ness of his commissariat, he was unable to 
make any movement. The Russian General, 
Mouravieff, appears to have evinced high quali- 
ties and great. energy; he is half expected to 
follow up the capture of Kars by an attack on 
Erzeroum; and altogether creates a good deul 


t anxiety 


of uneasiness among the Turks and their allies. 
The loss of Kars is not of any immediate stra-' 
tegical importance to the Turks. The season 
is too far advanced for further active opera- 
tions on the Armenian highlands. The 
session of Kars secures to the Russians, it is 
true, a strip of land forty miles broad by a hun- 
dred long; but this strip has been virtually in 


'| their possession for more than a year. To 


them it is most important that thei? imme- 
diate base of operations is thereby advanced 
forty miles, and their next line of attack 
ushed from the Kars Chai to the Araxes. 
Vhat they will make of this advantage de- 
pends upon the circumstances under which 
next spring’s campaign is opened. 

There had been no fighting of consequence 
in the Crimea up to the time the steamer left. 
On the 8th ult. a skirmish took place, a party 
of Russians having made an attack on the 
French lines; they were driven back with se- 
vere loss. The French are said to have com- 
pleted a series of inexpugnable works, which 
will enable them to hold Kamiesch with a very 
small furce. On the other hand, the snow has 
fallen in such quantities, and the frost has set 
in so hard that the roads through the interior 
of the Crimea are excellent, and the Russians 
are daily receiving large supplies. One cara- 
van of six thousand wagons is said to have 
reached their headquarters from the north. 


AUSTRIA. 


We learn from Vienna that Count Coronini 
will not return to Bucharest, and that the 
Austrian command in the Principalities will 
be conferred on another General. The Govern- 
ment has forbidden the export of horses; also, 
of sulphur, saltpetre, and lead, excepting to 
Wallachia. The entire Austrian army, with 
the exception of the force in the Danubian 
Principalities, is to be immediately reduced to 
the peace standard. 


SWEDEN. 


The Paris correspondent of the London 
Times continues to repeat that a treaty of 
adhesion to the alliance has actually been 
signed between France and Sweden, and only 
awaits the exchange of ratifications. The 
same correspondent asserts that the mission of 
the new Russian envoy to the Court of Den- 
mark is essentially political, although the 
— of the Sound dues is the pretext. M. 
‘engoborski, a skilful diplomatist and coun- 
cillor of state, is the envoy alluded to. 


RUSSIA. 


According to accounts from St. Petersburg, 
the new levy, which is now in course of execu- 
tion throughout almost the whole empire, 
meets with considerable difficulties. In the 

arts of the empire bordering on Prussia, for 
instance, the greatest discontent is expressed. 
Every proprietor who is called on to furnish 
70 men is subjected by that proceeding—as 
each man is estimated to be worth 1000 silver 
roubles—to a tribute of 70,000 roubles, (the 
rouble is worth nearly 4 franes,) and to this 
must be added about 7000 more in money for 
th® expense of the first equipment. An idea 

y be formed from this fact of the charges 
iniposed on the country by this war. Deser- 
tions are frequent, and the misery must be very 
severe to force men to adopt a step which is at- 
tended with such danger. 


INDIA. 


By the arrival of the Overland Mail the 
London Times has received private correspond- 
ence from Bombay of the ith November, and 
Calcutta of the 8th November. There is no 
China mail by this arrival. In Bengal ener- 
getic measures had ‘been taken to put down 
the Sontal insurrection. In Oude the distur- 
bances had abated. Heerat, the key of Aff- 
ghanistan, is reported to have been captured 
by the Persians. This is looked upon as an 
important event, and one which the British 
will, sooner or later, avail themselves of to ob- 
tain power in Central Asia. Se 


MARRIED 


On the 18th ult., by Rev. Joseph H. Jones, D.D., 
Mr. CHaRtes H. KarrsHer to Miss Anna Har- 
vey, ail of Philadelphia. 

At Jarrettsville, Maryland, on the 13th of Decem- 
ber last, by the Rev. John P. Carter, James Hope, 


.| Esq., to Miss Many Ann Carrnes, aj] of Harford 


county, Maryland. 

At Uniontown, Pennsylvania, on the 26th ult., by 
the Rev. W. F. Hamilton, Professor Wittram CaR- 
ROLL of Lynchburgh, Virginia, to Miss Marrna, 
daughter of Isaac Sxrxzs, Sr., of the former place. 


By the Rev. J. Latta, on the 24th ult., Mr. Ep- 
win Bass to Miss Mary JACKAWAY; and on the 
27th ult., Mr. James Wricut to Miss Resecca 
Jane Witurow, all of Chester county, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

At Springtown, New Jersey, on the 26th ult., by 
the Rev. David M. James, Mr. AtFrep JonNsTon 
of Morristown, New Jersey, to Miss Janz Warp of 
Springtown. 

In Charlotte county, Virginia, on the 5th ult., by 
the Rev. James Naylor, Dr. Joun J. BosweE t to 
Miss Mary L. Rosertson, daughter of Charles H. 
Robertson. ; 

By the Rev. George Hale, on the 29th of Novem- 
ber, Mr. James L. Reep to Miss MargTHa ANN 
Parmmer, daughter of Mr. John Primmer, all of 
Hopewell, Mercer county, New Jersey. And on 
the 20th ult., Mr. Samvet Hacaman of Newtown, 
Bucks county, to Miss Susan S. Titus, daughter of 
Mr. Enoch A. Titus of Pennington, New Jersey. 

By the Rev. R. B. Foresman, on Thursday, the 
20th ult., Mr. Jonw Wetant to Miss Saran Ann 
SuitH, all of Northampton county, Pennsylvania. 
And on Tuesday, the 25th ult., Mr. Husrer Suar- 
MER to Miss Saran Depve, both of Northampton 
county, Pennsylvania. 

At Portsmouth, Virginia, on the.27th ult., by the 
Rev. Isaac W. K. Handy, Mr. Bensamin THomp- 
son to Mrs. Er1tzaseta Roapes, both of the above 
lace. On the same evening, near Portsmouth, 
irginia, Mr. James K. Suitrm of Portsmouth, to 


} Miss Resecca A. Ivy of Norfolk county. 
At Alexandria, Pennsylvania, on the 20th ult., by 


the Rev. George Elliott, 8. T. Cuartton, M. D., of 
Harrisburgh, Pennsylvania, to Mises Ciare, daugh- 
ter of Porter, Esq. 

By the Rev. George C. Bush, on the 22d ult., Mr. 
to Miss Saran Ann ME Roy, 
all of Warren county, New Jersey. And, on the 
27th ult., Mr. Bensamin Scurantz of Northamp- 
ton county, Pennsylvania, to Miss Saran S. Beers 
of Warren county, New Jersey. 

By the Rev. Thomas Love, on the Ist of Novem- 
ber last, at New Garden, Pennsylvania, Mr. Jznv 
to Miss Sarnau Jane On the same 
day, at Loveville, Delaware, Mr. Samue, YEARSLEY 
to Miss Susawna Atcorjn. On the 13th ult., at 
New Garden, Pennsylvania, Mr. Tuomas Foor to 
Mies Mary Jane Lancaster. On the 24th alt., 


+} at the house of Joseph Hendrickson, Esq., Mr. 


James Latra Decarpcarn to Miss Resecca A. Hen- 


| pricxsom. On the 27th ult., at Loveville, Dela- 


ware, Mr. Barton McE.wee to Mise 
Spaincer. On the same day, at New Garden, 
Pennsylvania, Mr.. Jacop C. Maxweut to Miss 


} Mary Orrvia Mutanp; and Mr. Joszen“Max- 
ult., shows a loss of specie of £147,529, as wet to Miss Mary Evtew Wanaicx. 


| | age. the organ 
wader the labours 


OBITUARY: 

was'a wative of Sedtiand; bat this 
cue and éettidd Petersburg | find?’ years 


am 
quite ach 
of the Rev. Benjamia: Hi 


forty-two years ago, he of! the 

twenty metnbers. He was slap ane af the mest 
im getting up she, first. 
‘taught in was fur Jong Preei- 
dent of the Board of Trastéees Of the sad 
‘was uniformly interested and ready to lend his 
"in every thing “Goanected With ‘the interests of 
the church. He oecepied ‘the office of Chétiber- 
slain of the city for masy yeats, dad was connected 
with educational and benevolent ‘fastitetions, ia 
which he rendered importent services. His bonevo- 
Jeat pature, iadeed, could. sect been satisfied 
without finding some suitable vent through bush 
channels of usefulness as promised most for the wel- | 
fare of hisfellow-men. A kinder heeft or more 
ready jo aympathise .with others, no. matter what 
their condition, never beat within a bymas besom. 
‘Hie eye beamed with tenderness, and hie counte- 
nance was lighted up with blandness and urbanity. 
To ministers of the gospe] he was an unfaili 
‘friend. His hoase haa been the hospitable place 
sojourn for many of them, some of whom can es 
back to hours spent ender his roof se among 
most pleasant of their lives. Hiv friendly weleome, 
and hie readiness in every way to admittister to 
their comfort, they can gever forget. His constitu- 
tion had successfully resisted the effects of yeare of 
delicate health in earlier life; end he might have 
reached ‘a protracted old age, but that.the 
setting of a stage coach, some, sizteep, most 
since, caused him serious injury, and. uadeuby 
edly hastened his end. Repeatedly bas. ‘he bee 
apparently on the very verge of death ; but he alwa 
manifested a Christian composure readiness 
meet the will of divine Providence. A few da 
before hie death he requested hie pastor to wara 
all ng and old to prepare for the great change, 
such as he himself was about to meet. His hopes 
were unclouded, and every expression, ss long as 
he could articulate, was qne of readiness to depart. 
The hour at length came, and ‘‘ having served his 
own generation, by the will of God, he asieep.”? 
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CENTRAL PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH.—The 
Twenty-fourth Anniversary of the Sunday-schools 
of the Central Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia, 
will be held cn Sunday, the 6th inst., commencing 
at three o’clock, P. M. : 


- 


PRESBYTERIAL NOTICES. 


Presbytery of Troy.—The next stated meeting will 
be held in Waterford, on the second Monday (7th) of 
January, 1856, at seven o’clock, P. M. Should the | 
way be clear, it is expected that Dr. 8. R. House, | 
Missionary from Siam, will be ordained to the work 
of the gospel ry on Tuesday evening, the 
15th. . D: REED, Stated Clerk. 

Pr 


esbytery of Buffalo City.—The Presbytery of 
Buffalo City will hold their next stated meeting ia 
the Central Presbyterian Church of Buffalo City, . 
New York, on the second Tuesday (8th) of January, 
1856, at seven o’clock, P. M. 
James Reminoton, Stated Clerk. 


Presbytery of Huntingdon.—The Presbytery of 
Huntingdon stands edjourned to meet at Hunting- 
don, Pennsylvania, on the second Tuesday of Jan- 
uary, 1856, at eleven o’clock, A. A general at- 
tendance of the members is desirdble, as business 
of importance will be transacted. & 


Presbytery of Philadelphia.—The Presbytery of 
Philade!phia wil] hold its next stated meeting in the 
Lecture-room of the Central Church, Philadelphia, 
on Monday, the 7th of January 1856, at ten o’clock, 
A.M. Danret Gaston, Stated Clerk. 


Presbytery of Albany.—The Presbytery of Albany 
will hold its annual meeting in the Second Presby- 
terian Church, Albany, on Tuesday next, the 8th 
inst., at seven o’clock, P.M. Sermon by the Rev. 
J. N. Crocker. 

Cuarves H. Stated Clerk. 


EW BOOKS! NEW BOOKS !—A Life Hid with 

Christ in God. Being a Memoir of Susan Al- 

libone, chiefly compiled from her Diary and Letters. 
By Alfred Lee. 8vo. $1.75. 

The Communion Sabbath. By Nehemiah Adame, 
D.D. $1. 

Baptism; «its Design, Mode, and Subjects. By 
N. L. Rice, D. D. §1. 

Sin and Redemption. By D.N. Sheldon, D.D. $1. — 

Prophecy and the Times; or, England and Ar- 
mageddon. Application of some of the Predictions 
of Daniel and John to Current Events. By Joseph 
F. Berg, D. D. 50 cts. 

' Home Garner, Gathered for the Family Circle. 
By Mrs. Mary G. Clarke. 8vo. $1.50. , 

Life snd Works of Goethe, with Sketches of his 
Age and Contemporaries. By G. H. Lewis. Two 
vols. $2.50. 

Meister Karl’s Sketch Book. By Charles G. Le- 
land. $1.25. 

Men and Women. Poems by Robert Browning. 


1... 

Selections from the Writings of Walter Savage | 
Lander. By George S. Hilliard. 25cents. | 

Plain Talk and Friendly Advice to Domestics. 
With Counsel on Home Matters. 75 cts, 

Pleasant Memoirs of Pleasant Lands. By Mrs. 
Sigourney. $1.25. 
For sale b | 

WILLIAM 8.& ALFRED MARTIEN, 
No. 144 Chestnut street, above Sixth, Philadelphia. | 
jan 5—3t 


VW .ANTED.—A Principal wanted for the Wilkes- 
barre Female Institute, a Boarding and Day 
School for Young Ladies, under the care of the Pres- 
bytery of Luzerne. A Presbyterian, or orthodoz 
Congregationalist, being a married nan, would be 
preferred. To a really competent person, the situa- 
tion offers unusually 
may address the v. JOHN DORRA " 
jan 6—4t* Wilkesbarre, Pennsylvania. 
ANTED WITHOUT DELAY—A Teacher 
(male or female) for a Parochial School on 
the coast of New Jersey, near the Camden and At- 


hundred doljars perannum. Applicants will please 
furnish testimonials of religious character, and of 
aptness to teach, and address onal 
PRESBYTERIAN SCHOOL, 

jan 6—2t Mary’s Landing, New Jersey. 


SITUATION AS TEACHER WANTED.—-A’ 
young man, a graduate of Lafayette College, 
member of the Presbyterian Church, wishes a 
situation, either in a private family as a tutor, or as 
Principal of an Academy. The best recommenda- 
tions can be given. Prefersgoing South. Address, 
H. 8. ALEXANDER, 

jan 6—3t* 


Lewistown, Pennsylvania. 

LIVING AGE.—This work is pub- 
lished weekly at six dollars per year. It is 
made up of the elaborate and stately essays of the 
Edinburgh, Quarterly, and other Reviews. The 
Panorama of Life and Literature is published month- . 
ly at three dollars per Penn! by : 
ITTELL, SON & CO., 

Corner of Tremont and Bromfield streets, Boston. — 
jan 6—tt 


ELAWARE COLLEGE.—The second seasion 
of the Collegiate year in this Institation, com- " 
menced on Wednesday, January 2d, 1856. For 
terms, &c., address, | 
DANIEL KIRKWOOD, President, 
jan 6—3t ; 


Newark, Delaware. 
EWARK FEMALE SEMINARY.—The next : 
session of this Institution will. commence on . 
February 4th, 1856, and continue twenty-one weeks, 


full corps of experienced and efficient teachers, 
combined with the home influence which can be ex- 


this School to the attention of parents who are 
obliged to place their daughters beyond their own 
‘immediate influence. 
Expenses PER and tuition in Eng- 
lish studies, and Latin, $70. Languages, Music, 


Drawing, and Painting in water colours and oils, 
extra. 


Rererences.—Daniel Kirkwood, L.D., Presi- 
dent of Delaware College; W. A. Craw- 
ford; Professor E. D. Porter; J. W. 


Principal of Newark Academy; Rev. J. Vala 


ham; J. L. Miles, Esq., Newark; Professor e. | 
‘Long, Hartsville, Pennsylvania; Rev. J. H. McNeill, 
Secretary American Bible Society, New York. | 


rticulats, may be had on application to the Prin- 
Mi H. CHAMBERLAIN, 


ci 
jan 5—10t Newark, Delaware. 


— 


lantic Railroad, at a salary of not less than three 


A thorough and systematic course of instruction, a 


erted where the number is so limited—all commend , 


Circulars, containing course of study and other ~~ 


| reactives, snowed fol-. a. the name an adds e | arnount: of col and” bullion: in both depart- 
1 them an. the-tebh 166: | ‘is ‘want its, consequenge. will ssspred brings the Califor. 
quect ion.” ev order, in Too as one, of ts of the 4 
| potion from. We mey-trust initim | | Curing the past féurtcen years the 
ARE | sufficient unto the farm’ stock’ in Trelatid ‘has’ inereased from | 
any pe has correspondingly improved. Still, how- 
ever, of the 20,000,000 of .acres which [re- 
over: hell and. fully one-third in | 
x : DOF OF mae to the army, 
tagether,.end: they-are | offers to his. Imy Highness all ‘the: arti- | 
| Exhibit of 1855, to bo sold forthe 
chy ¢ of | benefit of the widows and orphans of the 
7 -o SPECIMEN Porrry.—A book is publicly — Communicated. 
clement io the city of London catled A’ Manual 
iat Bol folk.’ approval by the Romish bishop at Birming- 
bed. || dow’ of ‘thé Popish shop is called. | 
| fron the. slow growth of oar: Evangelical! Christian Doctrine by Lawful Authority,” 
tone.of,morel in which the | and-eontains as follows under the head of | 
— 
if | 
| 
z = of Congress-were talking with each otter 
| 
nciuding several Iresoylerians 
hese, fied he been at home, | 
— | 
ou! may regard this case as 
specimen of many which constantly’ ' occur, and 
phe numerous ‘as’ sériously to affect the 
| 
| 
| 
4 
they make ‘contracts for public work 
| that it needs but to be | 
2 ? Tam far from alleg- ee | | 
| lm see how little need be said 
toe the utmost baseness. It ma 
00 In some direction, either | 
H in Congress or in State Legislatures, the idea mast | . 
befure any one would speak, | \ 
_ in jent or int of ‘a legislative position which 
 involiwed pecuniary patronage being good place." | 
Compromise between his own party, the Democrat 
the American. .. The terms, of it were that Mr. | 
that the. and Americans 
5 t the. party so far as to ; 
all as to Kansas and Ne- | 
p rontended. for by the Americans be 
for foture hy,the people of the United 4 
oS 20 proposal not being favourably | | | 
with which the nation has waited 
ath for their, legislators to begin busi- 
ried far epough Accordingly, -he sent, yesterday, 9 
his anausl_ message to Congress. It was read in the | | 
x 


ly, and: to 
the future, 


wy 
Gentral America; euch claim, ‘ind all occupation 
or squthority ‘ander it) “were utifeservedly relin- 
*by the Gf the conveniion; and 


ition was thereafter to be exercised or 
assumed in any part of Central America, by Great 
This government .cenrented i¢tions in re- 
gerd to a region’ of couhtry Slate had spe- 
peculiar, interest, only upon the conviction 
at the like restrictions were ‘in the same sense 
Goligatory ‘on Great-Britain. But for this under- 
Gafidiiig-of:-the force-and effect of the convention, 
it world never have been concluded by us. 

: Bo clear was this understanding on the part of 
the United States, that, in ‘correspondence con- 
temporancous with the ratification of the sary 
fion, it was djstifictly “expressed, jhat the mutual 

of Honi-occupation were n jatended to 

ply to the British estublishment at the Bulize. 

sis qualification is to be ascribed to the fect, that, 
in virtue of successive treaties with previous sove- 
reigna of, the country, Great Britain had obtained 
@ concessinn of the right to cot mahogany or dye- 
woods at the: Balize, but with positive exclusion of 
ali domain or sovereignty; and thus it confirms the 
netural conetruc'ion and understuod import of the 
freaty'ns'to'all the rest’ of the region to which the 


Kipulations applied. 
“Tt, however, tecame apparent at an early day 
a'ter entering upén the discharge of my present 
inctione, that Great Britain still continued in the 
exercise or assertion of large authority in all that 
. part of Central America commonly. catied the Mos- 
quito cvastyand cpvering the entire | h‘of the 
State of Nioarggua, and a-part of Costa Rica; that 
she-rogerded- the Balize as her absolute domoin, 
aad’ wan gradually extending its Kmits' at' the ex. 
pened of the state of Hondurax; and that she had 
formality “colonized a condiderable' insular group 
KYiown as the Bay Islands, and belonging, of right, 
All these acts or pretensions of Great Britain, 
being contrary to the rights of the States of Central 
America, and to the manifest tenor of her stipula- 
tions with the United States, as understood by this 
government, have been made the subject of nego- 
tiation through the American Minister in London. 
I transmit herewith the instructions to him on the 
subject, and the correspondence botween him and 
the British Secretary for Fore'gn Affairs, by which 
you will perceive that the two governments differ 
widely and. irreconcileably as to the construction of 
the convention, and its effect on their respective 
relations to Central. America. | 
Great Britain so construes the convention, as to 
maintain unchanged all her previous pretensions 
over the Mosquito coast, and in different purts of 
Central America. These pretensions, as to the 
Mosquito coast, ate foyoded on the assumption of 
political relation between Great Britain and the 
remnant of a tribe of. Indians on that coast, entered 
into at a time when the whole country wus a colo- 
nial possession of Spain. It cannot be successfully 


controverted, that, by the public law of Europe and 


America, no possible act of such Indians or. their 
predecessors could: confer on Great: Britzin, any 


Great Britain does not the assent of Spain 


as the origin’of her claims on the Mosquito coast. 

She has, on the contrary, by repeated and gucces- 

sive’ treaties, renounced and relinquished all. pre- 

tensions of her own, and recognized the full and 
sovereign rights of Spain in the most unequivocal 
terms. Yet these pretensions, so without solid 
foundation. in. the beginning, and thus repeatedly 
abjured, were, at-a recent periods revived by Great 
Brituin against: the Central Anterican States, the 
legitimate successors to all the ancient jurisdiction 
ofe Spain im that region.” They were first applicd 
only to a defined part of the coast of Nicaragua, 
afterwards to the whole of its Atlantic coast, and 
lastly tow part of the cvast of Costa Rica; and they. 
aré riow 'te-nsserted to this extent, notwithstanding 
engagements to the United States. __ | 
On. the ‘eastern coast of Nicaregua and Costa 

Rica, the interference uf Great Britain, though ex- 
erted at one time in the form of military occupa. 
tion of the port of San Juan del Norte, then in the 
peaceful possession of the appropriate authorities 
of the Central American States, is now presented 
by her as the rightful exercise of a protectorship 
over the ‘Mosquito tribe of Indians. 

But the establishment at the Balize, now reach- 
ing beyond its treaty limits into the State of 
Hondoras, and that of the Bay Islands, appertain- 
ing of right to the same State, are as distinctly 
colonial governments as. those of Jamaica or Ca- 
nada, and therefore contrary to the very letter as 
well as the spirit of the convention with the Uni- 

{ted States, as it wae at the time of ratification, and 
now is, understood by this government. 

The interpretation which the British government 
thus in assertion and act, persists in ascribing to 
the convention, entirely changes its character, 
While it holds us to all our obligations, it in a great 
measure releases Great Britain from those, which 
constituted the consideration of this government for 
enterjng into the convention. I: is impossible, in 
my, judgment, for the United States to acquiesce in 
such a construction of the respective relations of 
the two governments to Central America. — 

To a renewed call by this government upon 
Great Britain, to abide by, and carry into effect | 
the stipulations of the convention, according, to its’ 
obvious ‘import,’ by withdrawing from the posses. 
sion or colonization of portions of the Central 
American States of Honduras, Nicaragua, and - 
Costa, Rica, the British government has at length 
repliéd, affirming that the o»eration of the treaty is 
prospective only, and did not require Great Bri- 
tain to abandon or contract any possessions held 
by her in Central America at the date of its con- 
clusion. 

‘This reply substitutes a partial issue, in the place 
of the general one presented by the United States. 
The British government paszes over the question of 
the tights of Great Britain, real or supposed. in 
Central America, and assuines that she had such 
riglits at the date of the treaty, and that those 
righ. the protectorship of the Mos- 
quito Indians, the extended jurisdiction and limits 


of the,.Balize, and the colony of the Bay Islands, . 


and_ thereupon proceeds by implication to infer, 
that,.if, the stipulations of the treaty be merely 
future ia effect, Great B-itain may still continue to 
hold: the contested portions of Central’ America. 
The>United States cannot admit either the infer. | 
encew-or the preihises. We ‘steadily deny, that, at 
the date of the treaty, Great Britain had any pos. 
sessions there, other than the limited and peculiar 
establishment at the Balize, and maintain that, if 
a had any, they were surrendered by the conven- 
on. 


This government, recognizing the obligations of 
the treaty, has of course desired to see it executed. 
in good faith by both partiea, and in the discussion, 
therefore, has nat looked to rights, which we might 
assert, independently of the treaty, in considera- 
tion of our geographical position and of other cir- 
cumstances, which. create for us relations to the 
Central American States, different from those of 
any governmentof Europe. — 

he British government, ‘in its last communica- 
tion,-although well knowing the views of the United 
States; still declares that it sees no reason why a 
conciliatory spirit may not enable the two govern- 
ments to overcome all obstacles to a satisfactory 
adjustment of the subject... 
ured of the correctness of the construction 
of the treaty constantly adhered to by this govern. 
ment, and resglved ty insist on the rights of the 
United States, yet. actuated also by the same de- 


sire which is avowed by the British government. to | 


remove all causes of serious misunderstanding be- 
tween two' nations associated by many ties of 
interest-and Kindred, it’‘has appeared to me proper 
not to-consider an amicable solution of the contro- 
There ‘is, however, reason to apprehend that, 
with Great Britain in the actual occupation of the 
disputed’ territories, and treaty therefore practi- 
cally null, 80 far as regards-our. rights; this. iater- 
natiqnal difficulty cannot long. remain uadeter- 
mined, without, involving in serious danger the 
friendly. relations which it ie the interest es well as. 
duty of both countries to cherish and preserve. It ' 
will afford mesincere gratification if future efforts 
shall result in the success, ‘anticipated heretofore 
with. more confidence than tha aspect ‘of the case 
_ permits me nowtoentertain, =. 
RECRUITMENT. . 


| 


One dther subject of discussion botween the Uni. 


ted States and Great Britajn has grown out of the 
attempt, which. the exigencies of the war in which 
she it engaged with ia indueed -her to make, 
to draw. recruits from the United Staten. 


States ito: maintain ‘impartial neutrality’ 


erg 


of complaint was not a mere casual occurrence, but 


tates wil. 


(iers‘en bourd their’ private: ships. for t 


ransporta. 
thong and: although; in: doing, the individaal 
|| eitizen; exposes | property or person some ‘of 
| thie: dinzards: of. war, bit acts.do: nat involve any 
breach..of national, nor of themselves 
‘| implicate the government. during the pro. | th 
gress of the present. war in Europe, our citizens | 
| have, without national -tesponsibility therefor, sold | 
wder and’ arms to all ‘bayers, regardtess of 
| the destination. of thaée articles. Our merchant. | 


have: been, and ‘still continne to’ be, largely 


1t0 | employed by Great Britein and France, in trans. 
| porting. trpops, provisions, and munitions of war 
1 the principal;seat of military operations, and in 
| bringing home; their sick and wounded soldiers; 


but such yse of our mercantile marine is not inter; 
dicted cither, by the international or by our munici- 
pal Jaw, and thereicre does not compromit our 
neutral relations with Ru<sia, 
But’ our municipal law, in accordance with the 
law’ of nations, peremptorily forbids, not only 
foreigners, but our own citizens, to fit out, within 
tlié limits ofthe United States, a vessel to commit 
héstitities aguinst’ any state with which the United 
States ure at peace, or to increase the forée of any 
foreign armed vessel intended for such ‘hostilities 
-j Whatever concern may have been felt by either 
of the belligerent powers lest private armed 
cruisers,or other vessels, in the service of one, might 
be fitted out in the porte of this country to depre- 
date on the property of the. other, all such fears 
have proved to be utterly groundless. Our citizens 
have been withheld from any such act or purpose 
by good faith, and by respect for the law. nf 

‘While the laws of the Union are thus peremp- 
ment of belligerent cruisers in our ports, they pro- 
vide not less absolutely that no person shall, within 
the territory or jurisdiction of ‘the United States, 
enlist or enter himself, or hire or retuin another 
person to enlist or enter himeelf, or to go beyond 
the limits or jurisdiction of the United Stutes with 
intent to be enlisted or entered, in the service of 


rine|or seaman on board of any vessel of war, let- 
ter of marque, or privateer. .And these enactments 


‘troops for:land or sea service in.another state with- 
out its consent, and that, whether forbidden by the 
municipal law or not, the very altempt to do it, 
without such consent, is an attack on the national 
sovereignty. 

Such.being the public rights and the municipal 
law of the United States, no solicitude on the sub- 
ject was entertained by this government, when, a 
year since, the British Parliament passed an act to 
provide for the enlistment of foreigners in the mili- 
tary service of Great Britain. Nothing on the face 
of the act, or in its public history, indicated that 


| the British government proposed to attempt recruit- 


ment in the United States; nor did it ever give inti- 
mation of such intention tothisgovernment. It-was 
matter of surprise, therefore, tu find, subsequently, 
that the engagement of persons within the United 
States to proceed to Halilax, in the British province 
of Nova Scotia, and there enlist in the service of 
Great Britain, was going on extensively, with litthe 
or no disguise. Ordinary legal steps were imme- 
diately taken to arrest and punish parties concern- 
ed, and so put an end to acts infringing the muni- 
cipal law and derogatory to our sovere'gnty. 
Meanwhile suitable re;resentations on the subject 
were addressed to the Pritish government. 
Thereupon it became known, by the admission 


to draw recruits from this country originated with 
it, or at least had its approval and-sanction; but it 
also appeared that the public agents engaged in it 
had “stringent ‘instructions’ not to viviate the 
municipal law of the United States. 

It is difficult to understand how it should have 
been supposed that troops could be raised here by 
Great Britain, without violation of the municipal 
law. The unmistakable object of the law was to 
prevent every such act, which, if performed, must 
be either in violation of the law, or in studied eva- 
sion of it; and, in either alternative, the act done 
would be alike’ injurious to the sovercignty of the 
United States. 

In the meantime, the matter acquired additional 
importance, by the recruitments in the United 
States not being discontinued, and the disclosure 
of the fact that they were prosecuted upon a sys- 
ternatic plan devised by official authority; that re- 
cruiting rendezvous had been opened in our princi- 
pal citics,and depots'for the recep'ion of recruits 
established on our frontier; and the whole busi- 
ness conducted under the supervision and by the 
regular co-operation of British officers, civil and 
military, some in the North American provinces, 


Y } and some in the United States. ‘The complicity of 


those officers in an undertaking which could only 
be accomplished by defying our laws, throwing 
suspicion over our attitude of neutrality, and dis- 
regarding our territorial rights, is conclusively 
proved by the evidence elicited on the trial of such 
of their agents as have heen apprehended and con- 
‘victed. Some of the officers thus implicated are of 
high official position, and many of them beyond our 
jurisdiction, so that legal proceedings could not 
reach the source of the mischief. 

These considcrations, and the fact that the cause 


a deliberate design entered upon with full know- 
ledge of our laws and national policy, and con. 
ducted by responsible public functionaries, impelled 
me to present the cuse to the British government, 
in order to secure, not only a cessation of the 
wrong but its reparation. ‘The subject is still un- 
der discussion. the result of which will be commu. 
nicated to you in due time. 


BRITISH RELATIONS—conilinued. 


I repeat the recommendation submitted to the 
last Congress, that provisions be made for the ap- 
puintment of a commissioner, in connection’ with 
Great Britain, to survey and establish the boundary 
line which divides the Territory of Washington 
from the contiguous British possessions. By rea- 
son of the extent and importance of the country in 
dispute, there has been imminent danger of collision 
between the siibjects of Great Britain and the citi- 
cens of the United States, including their respec- 
tive authorities in that quarter. The prospect of a 
speedy arrangement has contributed hitherto to in- 
duce on both sides forbearance to assert by force 
what each claims as a right. Continuance of de- 
Jay On the part of the two governments to act in 
the matter, will increase the dangers and difficul. 
ties of the controversy. 

Misunderstanding exists as to the extent, charac. 
ter, and value of the posseesury rights of the Hud. 
son’s Bay Company, and the p operty of the Puget’s 
Sound Agricultural Company, reserved in our 
treaty with Great Britain, relative to the Territory 
of Oregon I have reason to believe that a ces- 
sion of the rights of both companies to the United 
States, which would be the readiest means of ter- 
minating all questions, can be obtaincd on reason- 
able terms; and, with a view to this end, I present 
the subject to the attention of Congress. 

The colony of Newfoundland, having enacted 
the Jaws required by. the treaty of the 5th of Jane, 
1854, is now placed on the same footing, in respect 
to commereial intereour-e with the United States, 
as the other British North American provinces. 

The commission, which that treaty contempla- 
ted for determining the rights of fishery in riversand 
mouths of rivers on the coasts of the United States 
and-the British North American provinces, has 
been organized, and has commenced its labours; 
to complete which there is needed further appro- 
priations for the service of another scason. | 


SOUND DUES. 


In pursuance of the authority, conferred by a 
resolution of the Senate of the United States passed 
on the 3d of March last, notice was given to Den- 
_mark, on the 14th day of April, of the intention of 
this government to avail itself of the stipulation of 
the subsisting convention of friendship, commerce, 
and navigation between that Kingdom and the 
United States, whereby either party might, after 
ten years, terminate the same at the expiration of 
one year from the date of notice for that purpose. 

The considerations which led me to call the at- 
tention of Congress to that convention, and induced 
the Senate to adopt the resolution referred to, still 
continue in full force. The convention contains an 
article which, although it does not directly engage 


| the United Stites to submit to the imposition of 


tolls ou the vessels and cargoes of Americans pass- 
ing into or from: the Baltic sea, during the continu. 
_ance.of the treaty, yét may, by possibility, be con- 
strued as implying such submission. . Thee 

of those tolls not being jastified by any principle 
of international law, it became the right and the 
duty of the United States to relieve themselves 
_ from the implication of engagement on the eubject, 
so as to be perfectly free to act in the premises in 
yee ey as their public interests and honour shall 

m 


|» E remain of the opinion that the United S‘ates 


ought not to submit to the payment of the Sound 
dues, not so much because of their amount. which 


' is a secondary matter, bat becausé it is in effect the 


recognition of the right of Denmark to treat one of 
the great matitime highways of nations as a close 
sea, and the navigativun of it as a privilege for. 


| which tribute may be imposed upon those who 


ve occasion touseit 
_, Thiagovernment, on a former occasion, not unlike 
the present, signalized ite determination to main- 


turpl.channels of navigation. The Barbary States 
'had, for a long time, overced the payment of tribute 


It traditional aod settled policy of the | 


from’all nations whose ships Tréquented the Medi- 


T6'the last demand of sach payment 


ites do ict forbid sell to | proposition, whieh she | 
“oP the: belligerent powers articles: contra. 

inhand of “wer, or to thranitions of war or’ eol- 


the Baltic.. Above'all, by the express terms of the 
proposition, it-is contemplated that the considera- 
tien of the Sound dues shall be.commingled with, 
and. made.subordinate to, a matter wholly extrane- 
_ous, the balance of power among the governments 


ver, rejecting this proposition, and 
insisting on the right of free-transit into and from 
the Baltic, 1 have expressed to Denmark a willing- 
ness, on the .part of the United States, to ehare 
liberally: with other powers in compensating her 
for any'‘advantages which commerce shall hereafter 
derive: from expenditures made by her for the im- 
provement and safety of the navigation of the 
I Jay before.you, herewith, sundry documents on | 
‘the subject, in which my views ‘are more fully dis. 
Should no satisfactory arrangement be 
soon concluded, I shall again call your attention to 
the subject, with recommendation of such measures 
required in order to assert 
and secure. the rights of the United States, so faras 
they are affected by the pretensions of Denmark. 


as may appear to be 


toty in their. prohibition of the equipment or arma-— NCE 
I announce with much gratification, that, since 
the adjournment of the last Congress, the question, 
then existing between this government and that of 
France, respecting the French Consul at San Fran. 
cisco, has. been satisfactorily determined, and that 
the relations of the two, governments continue to 
; be of the most friendly nature. 
any foreign state, either as a soldier, or as a ma-. ; 


A question, also, which has been pending for 
‘several years between the United States and the 
-Kingdom of Greece, growing out of the sequestra- 
‘tion, by public authorities of that country, of pro. 

rty belonging to the prese 
at tad bad been the subject. of very 
earnest discussion heretoforé, has recently been 
settled to the satisfaction of the party interested 
and of both governments. iy 


are alxo in strict. conformity with the law of nations,’ 
‘which declares that no'state has the right to raise: 


nt American Consul 


With Spain peaceful relations are still main- 
tained, and some progress has beefi made in se. 
cur ing the redress of.wrongs compiained of by this 
government. Spain has not only disavowed and 
disapproved the conduct of the officers who ille- 
gally seized and detained the steamer Black War- 
rior at Havana, but has also paid the sum-claimed 
as indemnity for the loss thereby. inflicted on citi- 
zens of the United Statcs. 

In consequence of a destructive hurricane which 
visited Cuba in 1844, the supreme authority of 
that island issued a decree, permitting the impor- 
tation, for the period of.s:x months, of certain 
building materials .and~ provisions, free of duty, 
but. revoked it when about half the *period only 
had elapsed, to the injury of citizens of the United 
S‘ates, who had proceeded to act on the faith of 
The Spanish Government refused 
indemnification to the parties aggrieved, until. 
recently, when it -was assented to, payment being 
promised:to be mude so soon as the amount due 
can be ascertained. — 

Satisfaction claimed for the arrest.and search of 
the steamer E] Dorada has not yet been accorded, 
but there is reason to believe that it will be, and 
that case, with others, continues to be urged on 
the attention of the Spanish government. I do 
not abandon the hope of concluding with Spain 
some general arrangement, which, if it do not 
wholly prevent the recurrence of difficulties in 
Cuba, will render them less frequent, and when- 
ever they shall occur, facilitate their more speedy 


of the Brit sh Government itself, that the attempt | 


The interposition of this government has been 
invoked by many of its citizens, on account of in- 
juries done to their persons and property, for which 
the Mexican republic is responsible. 
situation of that country, for some time past, has 
‘not allowed its government to give due considera- 
tion to claims of private reparation, and has ap- 
peared to call for and justify some ferbearance in 
such matters on the part of this government. But, 
if the revolutionary movements, which have lately 
occurred in that republic, end in the organization 
of a stable government, urgent appeals to its jus. 
tice will then be made, and, it may be hoped, with 
success, fur the redress of all complaints of our 


CENTRAL AMERICA. | 
In regard tothe American republics, which, from 
their proximity and other considerations, have pe- 
culiar relations to this government, while it has 
been my conetant aim strictly to observe all the ob- 
ligations of political friendship and of good neigh- 
bourhood, obstacles to this have arisen in some of 
them, from their own insufficient power to check 
lawless irruptions, which in effect throws most of 
the task on the United States. Thus it is that the 
distracted internal condition of the State of Nica- 
ragua has made it incumbent on me to appeal to 
the good faith of our citizens to abstain from unlaw- 
ful intervention in its affairs, and to adopt preven- 
tive measures to the same end; which, on a similar 
occasion, had the best results in reassuring the 
peace of the Mexican States of Sonora and Lower 


ssion of Congress a treaty of 
amity, commerce, and navigation, and for the sur. 
render of fugitive criminals, with the. kingdom of 
the Two Sicilies; a treaty of friendship, commerce, 
and navigation, with Nicaragua; and a convention 
of commercial reciprocity with the Hawaiian king- 
dom, have been negotiated. The latter kingdom, 
and the State of Nicaragua have also acceded to a 
declaration, recognizing as international rights the 
principles contained in the convention between the 
United States and Russia of the 22d of July, 1854. 
These treaties and conventions will be laid before 
the Senate for ratification. | 


‘Sloce the last se 


The statements made, in my last annual mes- 
sage, respecting the anticipated receip's and ex.- 
pend.tures of the Treasury, have been substantial- 


It appears from the report of the Secreta 
the Treasury, that the receipts during the last 
year ending June 30), 1855, from all sources, were 
sixty-five million three thousand nine hundred and 
thirty dollars; and. that the public expenditures for 
the eame period, exclusive of payments on account 
of the public debt, amounted to fifty-six million 
three hundred and sixty-five thousand three hun- 
dred and ninety-three dollars. During the same 
‘period, the payments made in redemption of the 
public debt, including interest and premium, 
amounted to nine million eight handred and forty- 
four thousand five hundred and twenty eight dol- 


rs. 

The balance in the Treasury, at the beginning of 
the presont fiscal year, July |, 1855, was eighteen 
million nine hundred and thirty-one thousand nine 
bundred and seventy-six dollars; the receipts for 
the first quarter, and the estimated receipts for the 
remaining three quarters, amount, together, to six- 
ty-seven million nine hundred and eighteen thou- 
sand seven hundred and thirty-four dollars; thus 
affording in all, as the available resources of the 
current fiscal year, the sum of eighty-six million 
eight hundred and fifty-six thousand seven hua- 
dred and ten dollars. 

If, to the actual expenditures of the first quarter 
of the current fiscal year, be added, the probable 
expenditures for the remaining three-quarters, as 
estiinated by the Secretary of the Treasury, the 
sum total will be seventy-one million two hundred 
and twenty-six thousand eight hundred and forty. 
six dollars, thereby leaving an estimated balance in 
the Treasury on July 1, 1856, of fifteen million six 
handred and twenty-threc thousand elght hundred 
and sixty-three dollars and forty-one cents. 

In the above estimated expenditures of the pres- 
ent fiscal year are included three millions of dollars 
to meet the last instalment of ten millions provided 
for in the late treaty with Mexico, and seven mil- 
lions seven hundred and filty thousand dollars ap- 
propriated on account of the debt due to Texas, 
which two sums make an aggregate of ten millions.) arise. For these and other considerations, I com- 
| seven hundred and fifty thousand dollars, and re- 
duce the expenditures, actual or estimated, for or- 
dinary-objects of the year, ta the sum of sixty mil- 
lions four hundred and seventy-six thousand dol- 


' The amount of the public debt, at the commence. 
ment of the present fiscal year, was forty millions 
five hundred and cighty-three thousand six handred 
and thirty-one dollars, and, deduction being made 
of subsequent payments, the whole public debt of 
the federal government remaining at this time is 
less than forty million dollars. 
The remnant of certain other government stocks, 
amounting to two hundred and forty-three thousand 
dollars, referred to in my last message as outstand- 
has since been paid. 
am fully- persuaded that it would be difficult. 
to devise a system superior to that by which the 
| fiscal business of the government is now conducted. 
the great number of public agents 
the checks and guards provided, including the re- 
quirement of monthly returns, render it scarcely 


tain the freedom of the ‘seas, and of the great na. | 


of''| fying wvidetice Uf the prosperity, hot only ‘of our 


great’ int 
Tt) 


the: current expenses of the gov vent should 


| Zemain for active employment in the: bands of the 
people, and the conapicuous fact that the anaval | 


Tevenue from all sources exceeda, by many millions 
of dollera, the amount needed. for prudent. aad 
economical administration of pablic affairs, c 


| fail to suggest the propriety of an early. revision 
and reduc of the taruf 


! uties on imports. It 

now so generally conceded that the purpose of 
revenae alone can justify the imposition of duties 
on ‘imports, that, in readjasting the impost tables 
and sehedules, which unquéstionably require exeen- 
tial modifications,'a departure from the principles 


of the present tariff is not anticipated. 

‘The army, during the past year, has been ac- 
ively engaged in defending the Indian frontier, 
the ‘state of the services permitting but few and 
small. garrisons in our permanent fortifications. 
The additional ‘regiments authorized at the last 
session of Congress have been recruited and orga- 
nized, and a large portion of the troops have already 
been sent to the. field, Al the. duties which de- 
volve on the military establishment have been sat- 
isfactorily performed, and the dangers and priva- 
tions incident to the character of the service re- 
quired of our troops, have furnished additional evi- 
dence of their courage, zeal, and capacity, tu meet. 
any requisition which their country make make 
upon them. For the details of the military opera- 
tions, the distribution of the troops, and additional 
provisions required for the military service, I refer 
to the report of the Secretary of War ahd the ac- 
companying documents. 

Experience, gathered from events which have 

transpired since my last annual message, has but 
served to confirm the opinion then expressed of 
the propriety of making provision, by a retired: 
list, for disabled officers, and for increased compen- 
sution to the officers retained on the list for active 
duty. All the reasons which existed, when these 
measures were recommended on former occasions, 
continue without modification, except so far as 
circumstances have given tosome of them addi-. 
‘tional force. 

The recommendations, heretofore made for a 
partial reorganization of the army, are also re- 
newed. - thorough elementary education given 
to those officers, who commence their service with 
the grade of cadet, qualifies them, to a considerable 
extent, to perform the duties of every arm of the 
service; but to give the highest efficiency to artil- 
lery requires the practice and special study of 
many years; and it is not, therefore, believed to be 
advisable to maintain, in time of peace, a larger 
force of that arm than can be usually employed in 
the duties appertaining to the service of field and 
artillery. 

‘he duties of the staff in all its various branches 
belong to the movements of the troops, and the 
efficiency of an army in the field would materially 
| depénd upon the ability with which those duties 
are discharged. It is not, as in the case of the 
artillery, a speciality, but requires, also, an inti- 
mate knowledge of the duties of an officer of the 
line, and it is not doubted that, to complete the 
education of an officer for either the line or the 
general staff, it is desirable. that he. shall. have 


mended og. a former occasion that the duties of the 
statf should be mainly performed by details from 
the line; and with conviction of the advantages 
which would result from such a change, it is again 
presented for the consideration of Congress. 


NAVY. 


with submitted, exhibits in full the naval operations 
of the past year, together with the present condi- 
tion of the service, and “it makes suggestions of fur- 
ther legislation, to which your attention is invi'ed. 

The construction of the six steam frigates, for 
which apprppriations were made by the last Con. 
gress, has proceeded in the most satisfactory man- 
ner, and with such expedition, as to warrant the 
belief that they will be ready for service early in 
the coming spring. Important as this addition to 
our naval force is, it still remains inadequate to the 
contingent exigencies of the protection of the ex- 
tensive sea-coast and vast commercial iaterests of 
the United States. In view of this fact, and of the 
acknowledged wisdom of the policy of 2 gradual 
and systematic increase of the navy, an appropria- 
tion is recommended for the construction of six 
steam sloops-of-war. 

In regard to the steps taken in execut®n of the 
act of Congress to promote the efficiency of the 
navy, it is unnecessary for me to say more than to 
express entire concurrence in the observations on 
that subject presented by the Secretary in his 
report. 


POST OFFICE. 

It will be perceived, by the report of the Post. 
master General. that the gross expenditure of the 
department for the last fiscal year was nine million 
nine hundred and sixty-eight thousand three hun- 
dred and forty-two dollars, and the gross receipts 
seven million three hundred and forty-two thou- 
sand one hundred and thirty-six dollars, making 
an excess of expenditure over receipts of two mil- 
lion six hundred and twenty six thousand two hun- 
dred and six dollars; and that the cost of mail 
transportation that year wae six hundred 
and seventy-two thousand nine hundred and fifty. 
two dollars greater\than the previous year. Much 
of the heavy expenditures to which the treasury is 
thus subjected, is to be ascribed to the large quan- 
tity of printed matter conveyed by the mails, either 
franked or liable to no postage by law, or to very 
low rates of postage compared with that charged 
on letters, and to the great cost of mail service on 
railroads and by ocean steamers. The suggestions 
of the Postmaster General on the subject deserve 
the consideration of Congress. 

| INTERIOR. 

The report of the Secretary of the Interior will 
engage your attention, as well for useful sugges- 
tions it contains, as for the interest and importance 
of the subjects to which they refer. 

The aggregate amount of public land sold during 
the last fiscal year, located with military scrip or 
land warrants, taken up under grants for roads, 
and selected as swamp lands by States, is twenty- 
four million five hundred and fifty-seven thousand 
four hundred and nine acres; of which the portion 
sold was fifteen million seven hundred and twenty- 
nine thousand five hundred and twenty-four acres, 
yielding in receipts the sum of eleven million four 
hundred and eighty-five thousand three hundred 
and eighty dollars. In the same period of time, 
eight millions seven hundred and twenty-three 
thousand eight hundred and fifty-four acres have 
been surveyed; but, in consideration of the quantity 
already subject to entry, no additional tracts have 
been brought inta markct. 

he peculiar relation of the general goverment to 
the District of Columbia, renders it proper to com. 
mend to your care not only its material, but also 
its moral interests, including education, more espe- 
cially in those parts of the district outside of the 
cities of Washington and Georgetown. 

The commissioners appointed to revise and codi- 
fy the laws of the District, have made such pro. 
gress in the performance of their task, as to insure 
its completion in the time prescribed by the act of 
Congress. 

Information has recently been received that the 
peace of the settlements in the Territories of Ore- 
gon and Washington is disturbed by hostilities on 
the part of the Indians, with indications of exten- 
sive combinations of a hostile character among the 
tribes in that quarter, the more serious in their 
possible effect by reason of the undetermined for- 
eign interests existing.in those Territories, to which 
your attention has already been especially invited.. 
Effcient measures have been taken, which, it is be- 
lieved, will restore quiet, and afford protection to 
our citizens. 

In the Territory of Kansas there have been acts 
prejudicial to good order, but as yet none have oc- 
curred under circumstances to justify the interpo- 
sition of the Federal Executive. ‘That could only be 
in case of obstruction to Federal law, or of organized 
resistance to territorial law, assuming the character 
of insurrection, which, if it should occur, it would 
be my duty promptly to overcome and suppress. I 
cherish the hope, however, that the occurrence of 
any such untoward events will be prevented by the 
sound sense of the people of the Territory, who, by 
its organic law, possessing the right to determine 
their own domestic institutions, are entitled, while 
deporting themselves peacefully, to the free exercise 
of that right, and must be protected in the enjoy- 
ment of it, without interference on the part of the 
citizens of any of the States. 

The southern boundary line of this Territory has 
never been surveyed and established. The rapidly 
extending settlements in that region, and the fact 
that the main route between Independence, in the 
State of Missouri, and New Mexico, is contiguous 
to this line, suggest the probability that embarras- 
ing questions of jurisdiction may consequently 


mend the subject tu your early attention. 
CONSTITUTIONAL THEORY OF THE GOVERNMENT. 


I have thus passed in review the general state 
of the Union, including such particular concerns of 
the federal government, whether of domestic or 
foreign relation, as it appeared to me desirable 
and useful to bring to the special notice of Congress. 
Unlike the great States of Europe and Asie, and 
many of those of America, these United States 
are wasting their strength neither in foreign war 
nor domestic strife. Whatever of discontent or 
pablic dissatisfuction exists, is attributable to the 
imperfections of haman nature, or is incident to all 
governments, ‘however perfect, which human wis- 
dom can devise. Such subjects of political agita- 


extent, of exaggeration of inevitable evils, or over 
zeal in social improvement, or mere imagination 
of grievance, having bat remote connection with 
any of the constitutional functions or duties of the 
federal government. To whatever extent these 
questions exhibit a tendency menacing to the sta- 


| which 
| territory north. weat of the river Ohio, sad) for its 
ite | eventual subdivision, into new :Stétes, wad édopted 

‘| in the Congress of the confederation, it. is nat to 


| be supposed ‘that tbe question of fa tive 
power, as between the States which’ 


politieal organization, were 


ndependence, each 


age of the | 
had * fall power | 
meres, and ‘to! do | all ott 


| ered... And yet the conceasjons of that vast. terri> 
| tery to the interests and opinions of the Northern 


war of svolu- 


» object of that war. was to disenthral the 
United Colonies from foreign’ rule, which had - 
proved to be oppressive, and to separate them per- 
manently from the mother country: the political | 
result was the foundation or a federal republic of 
the free white “men of the coloniés, cotistituted, as | 
they were, in distinct, and reciprocally independ- 
ent, State government. As for the subject races, 
whether Indian or African, the wise and brave 
statesmen of that day, being engaged in no extra. 
vagant scheme of social change, Jeft them as they 
were, and thus preserved themselves and their 
posterity from the anarchy, and the ever-recurring . 
civil wars, which have prevailed 
tionized European colonies of America. 

When the confederated States found it convenient 
to modify the conditions of their association, by giv- 
ing to the general government direct access, in 
people of the States, instead 

of confining it to action on the States as such, they. 
_ proceeded to frame the existing Constitution, ad- 
héring steadily to one guiding thought, which was 
‘to delegate only such power as was necéssary and 
_ proper to the execution of specific purposes, of, in 
other words, to retain as much as possible, consist. 
ently with those purposes of the independent powers 
of the individual States. For objects of common 
defence and security, they intrusted to the general 
overnment certain carefully defined functions, 
eaving all others as the undelegated rights of 
separate independent sovereignties. | 
Such is the constitutional theory of our govern- 
ment, the practical observance of which has carried 
us, and us alone, among modern republics, through 
nerations of time without the cost 
shed in civil war, 
dom and concert of action, it has enabled us to con-. 
tend successfully on the battle-field against foreign” 
foes, has elevated the feeble colonies into powerful 
States, and has raised our industrial productions, 
and our coinmerce which transports them, to the 
level of the richest and the greatest nations of 
And the admirable adaptation of our po- 
institutions to their objects, combining local 
self-government with aggregate strength, has es- 
tablished the practicability of a government like 
ours to cover a continent with confederate States. 

The Congress of the United States is, in effect,: 
that congress of sovereignties, which good men in 
orld have sought for, but could never 
attain, and whjch imparts to America an exemp- 
tion from the mutable leagues for common action, 
from the wars, the mutual invasions, and vague 
aspirations after the balance of power, which con- 
vulse from time to time the governinents of Eu- 
rope. Our co-operative action rests in the condi- 
tions of permanent confederation prescribed by the 
Constitution. Our balance of power is in the sepa- 
rate reserved rights of the States, and their equal 
representation in the Senate. 
sovereignty in every one of the States, with its re- 
served rights of local self-government assured to 
each by their co-equal power in the Senate, was 
the. fundamental condition of the Constitution. 
Without it the Union would never have existed. 
However desirous the larger States might be to 
re-organize the government so as to give to their 
population its proportionate @eight in the common 
‘counsels, they knew it was impossible, unless they 
conceded to the smaller ones authority to exercise 
at least a negative influence on all the measures of 
the government, whether legislative or executive, 
through their equal representation in the Senate. 
Indeed, the larger States themselves could not have 
failed to perceive that the same power was equally 
necessary to them, for the security pf their own 
domestic interests against the aggregate force of 
the general government. In a word, the original 
States went into this permanent league on the 
agreed premises of exerting their common strength 
for the defence of the whole, and of all its parts; 
but of utterly excluding all capability of reciprocal 
aggression. Each solemnly bound itself to all the 
others, not to undertake nor permit any encroach. 
ment upon, or intermeddling with, another’s re- 


some respects, to the. 


served in both, With this view, it wes recom. That independent 


The report of the Secretary of the Navy, here> 


When it was deemed expedient, particular rights 
of the States were expressly guarantied by the 
Constitution; but, in all things beside, these rights 
were guarded by the limitation of the powers 
granted, and by express reservation of all powers 
not granted, itr tho cumpact of Thue, the 
great power of taxation was limited to purposes of 
common defence and general welfare, excluding 
objects appertaining to the local legislation of the 
several States; and those purposes of general wel- 
fare and common defence were. afterwards defined 
by specific enumeration, as being matters only of 
correlation between the States themselves, or be- 
tween them and foreign governments, which, be- 
cause of their common and general nature, could 
not be left to the separate control of each State. 

Of the circumstances of local condition, interest 
and rights, in which a portion of the States con- 
stituting one great section of the Union differed 
from the rest, and from another section, the most 
important was the peculiarity of a larger relative 
coloured population in the Southern than in the 


A population of this class, held in subjection, 
existed in nearly all the States, but was more nu- 
merous and of more serious concernment in the 
South than in the North, on account of natural dif- 
ferences of climate and production ; and it was fore- 
seen that, for the same reasons, while this popula- 
tion would diminish, and, sooner or later, cease to 
exist, in some States, it might increase in others. 
The peculiar character and magnitude of this ques- 
tion of local rights, not in material relations only, 
but still more in social ones, caused it to enter into 
the special stipulations of the Constitution. 

Hence, while the general government, as well . 
by the enumerated powers granted to it, as by 
those not enumerated, and therefore refused to it, 
was forbidden to touch this matter in the sense of 
attack or offence, it was placed under the general 
safeguard of the Union, in the sense of defence 
against either invasion or domestic violence, like 
all other local interests of the several States. 
Each State expressly stipulated, as well for itself 
as for each and all of its citizens, and every citizen 
of each State became solemnly bound by his allegi- 
ance to the Constitution, that any person, held to 
service or labour in one State, escapin 
another, should not, in consequence of any 
regulation thereof, be discharged from such ser- 
vice or labour, but should be delivered up on claim 
of the party to whom such service or labour might 
be due by the laws of his State. 

Thus, and thus only, by the reciprocal guaranty 
of all the rights of every State against interference 
on the part of another, was the present form of 
government established by our fathers and trans. 
mitted to us; and by no other means is it possible 
If one State ceases to respect the 
rights of another, and obtrusively intermeddies 
with its local interests—if a portion of the States 
assume to impose their institutions on the others, 
or refuse to fulfil their obligations to them—we 
are no longer united friendly States, but distracted, 
hostile ones, with little capacity left of common 
advantage, but abundant means of reciprocal 
injury and mischief. : 

Practically, it is immaterial whether aggressive 
interference between the States, or deliberate refu- 
sal on the part of any one of them to comply with 
constitutional obligations, arise from erroneous 
conviction or blind prejudice, whether it be perpe- 
trated by direction or indirection. 
it is full of threat and of danger to the durability 


CONSTITUTIONAL RELATIONS OF SLAVERY. 

Placed in the office of Chief Magistrate as the 
executive agent of the whole country, bound to take 
care that the laws be faithfully executed, and spe- 
cially enjoined by the Constitution to give informa- 
tion to Congress on the state of the Union, it would 
be palpable neglect of duty on my part to pass over 
a subject like this, which, beyond all things at the 
present time, vitally concerns individual and pub- 


It has been a matter of painful regret to see 
States, conspicuous for their services in founding 
this Republic, and equally sharing its advantages, 
disregard their constitutional obligations to it. Al- 
though conscious of their inability to heal admit- 
ted and palpable social evils of their own, and which 
are completely within their jurisdiction, they en- 
gage in the offensive and hopeless undertaking of 
reforming the domestic institutions of other States 
wholly beyond their control and authority. In the 
vain pursuit of ends, by them entirely unattainable, 
and which they may not legally attempt to com. 
pass, they peril the very existence of the Constitu- 
tion, and all the countless benefits which it has cun- 
ferred. While the people of the Southern States 
confine their attention to their own affairs, not pre- 
suining officiously to intermeddle with the social 
institutions of Northern States, too many of the in- 
habitants of the latter are permanently organized 
in associations to inflict injury on the former, by 
wrongful acts, which would be cause of war as be- 
tween foreign powers; and only fail to be such in 
our system, because perpetrated under cover of the 


It is impossible to present this subject as truth 
and the occasion require, without noticing the 
reiterated, but groundless, allegation, that the 
South has persistently asserted claims and obtained 
advantages in the practical administration of the 
general government, to the prejudice of the North, 
and in which the. latter has acquiesced. That is, 
the States, which either promote or tolerate attacks 
on the rights of persons and of property in other 
States, to dieguise ‘their own injustice, pretend or 
imagine, and constantly aver, that they, whose con- 


tion, as occupy the public mind, consist to a great | 


ati ate, thes -Somantio 

| time, this imputed’ ag Tession, redling, a8 it 
the vaypee, charges of political 
| the prineigles and facta the 
organization of the saw Territarien ofthe 


What the ‘of When’ the ‘dedi 


those whith did not: retain, a numetous 
population, escaped notice, or fuiled te be.consid. 


tes, u territory now the seat of five among the 


largest members of the‘ Union, was, in great 
—— act of the State of Virginia and of the 
; ut 


When Louisiana was actruired by the United 


| States, it was an acquisition no less to the North | . ) 
other, precludes th poosibilisy evils ia 
distarbed ‘as political action is liable to be by hu- 


thian to the South; for while it was important to 
the country at the mouth of the river Mississippi 
ta become the emporium of the country above it; 
so also it was even more important to the whole 
Union to have that emporium; and although the 
new province, by reason of its imperfect settle- 


‘ ment, was mainly regarded as on the Gulf ef Mex- 


ico, yet, in fact, it extended ta the opposite bounda- 


| Fies of the United States, with far greater breadth 
| above than below, and was in territory, as in every- 


thing else; equally at least an accession to the 


- Northern States. It is mere delusion and ‘preju- 


dice, therefore, to speak of Louisiana as acquisi- 


_ tion in the special.interest of the South. 


The patriotic and just men, who participated in 
that act, were influenced by motives far above all 


- sectional jealousies. It was in trath the great 
_ event, which, by completing for us the posseasion 
of the valley of the Mississippi, with commercial. 
access to the Gulf of Mexico, imparted unity and 


strength to the whole confederation, and attached 

together, by indissoluble ties, the East and the 
est, as wel] as the North and South. 

_ As to Florida, that was but a transfer by Spain 


| ta the United States of territory on the east side 


of the river Mississippi, in exchange for large ter- 
ritory, which the United States transferred to 
Spain on the west side of that river; as. the entire 
diplomatic history of the transaction serves to de- 
monstrate, Moreover, it was an acquisition de- 
manded by the commercial interests and the secu- 
rity of the whole Union, 

n the meantiine, the people of the United States 
had growu up toa proper consciousness of their 
strength, and in a brief contest with France, and 
in a second serious war with Great Britain, they 
had shaken off all which remained of undue rever- 
ence for Europe, and emerged from the atmosphere 
of those transatlantic influenées which surrounded 
the infant Republic, and had begun to turn their 
attention to the full and systematic development 
of the internal resources ofthe Union. =—ss— 

Among the evanescent controversies of that pe- 
riod, the most conspicuous was the question of 
regulation by Congress of the social condition of 


the future States to be founded in the territory of 


Louisiana. 
The ordinance for the government of the territory 


| northwest of the river Ohio, had contained a pro- 


vision, which prohibited the use of servile Jabour 
therein, subject to the condition of the extradition 
of fugitives from service due in any other part of the 
United States. Subsequently to the adoption of the 
Constitution, this provision. ceased to remain as a 
law; for its operation as such was absolutely super- 
seded by the Constitution. But the recollection of 
the fact excited the zeal of social propagandism in 
some sections of the confederation; and when a 
second State, that of Missouri, came to be formed 


in the apap of Louisiana, proposition was made | 


to extend to the Jatter territory the restriction ori- 
ginally applied to the country situated between the 
rivers Ohio and Mississippi. 

Most questionable as was this proposition in all 
its constitutional relations, nevertheless it received 
the sanction of Congress, with some slight modifi- 
cations of line, to save the existing rights of the 
intended new State. It was reluctantly acquiesced 
in by Southern States as a sacrifice to the cause of 
peace and of the Union, not only of the rights sti- 
pulated by the treaty of Louisiana, but of the prin- 
ciple of equality among the States guaranteed by 
the Constitution. It was received by the Northern 
States with angry and resentful condemnation and 
complaint, because it did not concede all which 
they had exactingly demanded. Having passed 
through the forms of Jegislation, it took its place 
in the statute-book, standing open to repeal, like 
any other act of doubtful constitutionality, subject 
to be pronounced null and void by the courts of 
law, and possessing no possible efficacy to control 
the rights of the States, which might thereafter be 
organized out of any part of the original territory of 
Louisiana. 

In all this, if any aggression there were—any in- 
novation upon pre-existing rights—to which portion 
of the Union are they justly chargeable ? 

This controversy passed away with the occasion, 
nothing surviving it save the dormant letter of the 
statute. 

But long afterwards, when, by the proposed ac- 
cession of the Republic of Texas, the United States 
were to take their next step in territorial greatness, 
a similar contingency occurred, and became the 
oceasion for systematized attempts to interfere in 
the domestic affairs of one section of the Union, in 
defiance of their rights ag States, and of the stipu- 
Jations of the Conistijygon. These attempts assur 


ed practical diccv yim the uf persever; 


ing endeavours, by some of the representatives, in 
both houses of Congress, to deprive the Southern 
States of the supposed benefit of the provisions of 
the act authorizing the organization of the State of 
Missouri. 

But the good sense of the people, and the vital 
force of the Constitution, triumphed over sectional 
prejudice, and the political errors of the day, and 
the State of Texas returned to the Union as she 
was, with social institutions which her people had 
chosen for themselves, and with express agreement, 
by the re-annexing act, that she could be suscep- 
tible of subdivision into a piarality of States. 

Whatever advantages the interests of the South- 
ern States, as such gained by this, were far infe- 
rior in results, as they unfolded in the progress of 
time, to those which sprang from ‘previous conces- 
sions made by the South. 7 

To every thoughtfal friend of the Union—to the 
true lovers of their country—to all who longed and 
laboured for the full success of this great experi- 
ment of republican institutions—it was cause of 
gratulation that such an opportunity had occurred to 
illustrate our advancing power on this continent, 
and to furnish to the world additional assurance of 
the strength and stability of the Constitution. Who 
would ‘wish to see Florida still a European colony ? 
Who would rejoice to hail Texas as a lone star, in- 
stead of one in the galaxy of States? Who does not 
appreciate the incalculable benefits of the acquisi- 
tion of Louisiana? And yet, narrow views and sec- 
tional purposes would inevitably have excluded 
them al]! from the Union. 

But another struggle on the same point ensued, 
when our victorious armies returned from Mexico, 
and it devolved on Congress to provide for the ter- 
ritories acquired by the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo. 
The great relations of the subject had now become 
distinct and clear to the perception of the public 
mind, which appreciated the evils of sectional con- 
troversy upon the question of the admission of new 
States. In that crisis, intense solicitude pervaded the 
nation. But the patriotic impulses of the popular 
heart, guided by the admonitory advice of the Father 
of his country, rose.superior to all the difficulties of 
the incorporation of a new empire into the Union. 

In the counsels of Congress there was manifested 
extreme antagonism of opinion and action between 
some representatives, who sought by the abusive 
and unconstitutional employment of the legislative 
powers of the government to interfere in the condi- 
tion of the inchoate States, and to impose theirown 
social theories upon the latter; and other repre- 
sentatives, who repelled the interposition of the ge 
neral government in this respect, and maintained 
the self-constituting rights of the States. In truth, 
the thing attempted was, in form alone, action of 
the general government, while in reality it was the 
endeavour, by abuse of legislative power, to force 
the ideas of internal policy, entertained in particu- 
Jar States, upon allied independent States. 


_ Once more the Constitution and the Union tri- 
umped signally. The new.Territories were orga- 
nized without restrictions on the disputed points, 
and were thus left to indulge in that particular for 
themselves; and the sense of constitutional faith 
proved vigorous enough in Congress not only to 
accomplish this primary object, but also the inci- 
dental and hardly less important one, of so amend- 
ing the provisions of the statute for the extradition 
of fugitives from service, as fo place that public 
duty underthe safeguard of the general government, 
and thus relieve it from obstacles raised up by the 
legislation of some of the States. 

Vain declamation regarding the provisions of law 
for the extradition of fugitives from service, with 
occasional episodes of frantic effort to obstruct 
their execution by riotand murder, continued for a 
brief time to agitate certain localities. Butthe true 
principle, of leaving each State and Territory to re- 
gulate its own Jaws of labour according to its own 
sense of right and expediency, had acquired fast 
hold of the public judgment to such a degree, that 
by common consent it was observed,in the organi- 
zation of the Territory of Washington. 

When, more recently, it became requisite to or- 
ganize the Territories of Nebraska and Kansas, it 
was the natural and legitimate, if not the inevitable 
consequence of previous events and legislation, 
that the same great and sound principles which had 
already been applied to Utah and New Mexico 
should be applied to them—that they should stand 
exempt from the restrictions proposed in the act 
relative to the State of Missouri. 

These restrictions were, in the estimation of 
many thoughtful men, null from the beginning, un- 
authorized by the Constitution, contrary to treaty 
stipulations for the cession of Louisiana, and in- 
consistent with the equality of the States. 
| They had been stripped of all moral: authority, 
by persistent efforts to procure their indirect ap- 
peal through contradictory enactments. They had 
been practically abrogated by the legislation attend- 
ing the organization of Utah, New Mexico, and 
Washington. If any vitality remained in them, it 
would have been taken away, in effect, by the new 


‘territorial acte, in the form ori rene. proposed to 
a 


the Senate at the first session of the last Congress. 
It was manly and ingenuous, as well as patriotic 
and just, to do this directly and plainly, and thus 
felieve the statute-book of an act which might be 
of possible future injury, but of no possible fatare 
benefit; and the measure of its repeat was the final 


consummation and complete recognition of the | 


principle, that no portion of the United States shall 
undertake, through assumption of the powers of the 
general government, to dictate the social institu- 
tions of any other portion. : 
The scope ahd effect of the language of repeal 
were not left in doubt. It was declared, in terms, 
to be ‘* the true intent and meaning of this act not 
to legialate slavery into any Territory or State, nor 
to exclude it therefrom, but to leave the people 
thereof perfectly free to form and regulate their 


tion. of the 


,Constitation 
alén a 


te of: j ty 


. there ‘Were in’ the facts any cause to impute ba 


faith; it’ wottd’ attith to those oly, w 
wever césced, ftom ‘the time of the enactiient' éf 
the restrictive provision to’ the’ present day'to de 
pounce aad. te condema ity whe have constantly 
refused to complete it by aupplementary 
Jogislation 3. who have epared no exertion to 
moral force; who have themselves, ag 

und again attempted its repeaby the enactment oF 
incomprehensible prdvisio and “who, by’ the 
inevitable reactionary effebt of their own 
the subject, awakened Rhe country tos 
tion:of the true constitutional principle, of leaving 
the matter involved to the discretion of the people 


«ofthe respective Or incipient States. 
th 


Ivis not pretended thst this principle, ishy 


man paésions. No form of government ie exempt 
from inconveniences; but in this case they are the 
result of the abuse, and not of the legitimate exer- 
cise, of the powers reserved or conferred in the 
organization of a Territory. They are not to be 
charged hed the great principle of popular sovereign- 
ty; an the contrary, they disappear before the in- 
telligence and patriotism of the people, exertin 
| through the ballot-box their peaceful end silent bu 
irresistible power. 
‘If the friends of the constitution are to have an- 
other atruggie, ite enemies could not present 
more acceptable issne, than that of a State, whose 
constitation clear] embraces ‘*a republican form 
of government,” ‘being excluded from the Union 
because its domestic institutions may not in all re- 
spects comport with the idaae of what ie wise and 
expedient, entertained in some other State. Fresh 
from groundless imputations of breach of faith 
against others, men will commence the agitation of 


express compact between the independent sove- 
reign powers of the United States and of the re- 
public of Texas, aa well aa of the older and equall 


the States. 


that is the very least of the evils involved.. When 
sectional agitators shall have succeeded in forcing 
on this issue, can theirpretensions fail to be met by 
counter pretensions ? ill not different States be 
compelled respectively to meet extremes with ex- 
tremes? And, if either extreme carry its point, 


United States, be absolutely excluded from admis- 
sion therein, that fact of itself constitutes the disrup- 
tion of union between it and the other States. But 
the procession of dissolution could not stop there. 


result by a majority of votes, either Northern or 


aggrieved minority, and place in presence of each 


the offepring of that sectional agitation now prevail- 
ing in some of the States, which are as impracticable 
as they are unconstitutional, and which, if perse- 
vered in, must and will end calamitously. It is. 
either disunion and cjvil war, or it is mere angry, 
idle, aimless disturbance of public peace and tran- 
quillity: Disunion, for what? If the passionate rage 
of fanaticism and. partizan spirit did not force the 


lieve that any considerable portion of the people of 
this enlightened country could have so surrendered’ 
themselves to a fanatical devotion to the supposed 


States, as totally to ahaadon and disregard the in- 
terests of the twenty-five millions of Americana—to 
trample under foot the injunctions of moral and con-. 
stitutional obligation; and to engage in plans of 
vindictive hostility against those who are associated 
with them in the enjoyment of the common heritage 
of our national institutions. 3 
Nor is it hostility against their fellow citizens of 
one section of the Union alone. The interests, the 
honour, the duty, the peace, and the prosperity of 
the people of all sections are equally involved and 
imperilled in this question. And are patriotic men 
in any part of the Union prepared, on such an issue, 
thus madly to invite all the consequences of the for- 
feiture of their constitutional engagements? It is 
impossible. The storm of phrenzy and faction must 
inevitably dash itself in vain against the unshaken 
rock of the Constitution. I shall never doubt it. I 
know that the Union is stronger, a thousand times, 


} than all the wild and chimerical schemes of social 


change, which are. generated, one after another, in 
the unstable minds of visionary sophists and inte- 
rested agitators. I rely confidently on the patriot- 
ism of the people, on the dignity and self-respect of 
the States, on the wisdom of Congress, and, above 
all, on the continued gracious favour of Almighty 
God, to maintain, against al] enemies, whether at 


and the integrity of the Union. 
Wasuineton, December 31, 1855. 


NEw: AND INTERESTING PUBLICA- 
‘TIONS 


tion of the Acts, Deliverances, and Testimonies of 
the Supreme Judicatory of the Presbyterian Church, 
from its Origin in America, to the Present Time, 
with Notes and Documents explanatory and histori- 


ennetitnti amon! i ian. of hey 
polity, faith, and histor ‘Compiled for ‘he Board 
of Publication, by the Rev. Samuel J. Baird. .Oc- |. 


tavo, pp. rxii, and 856. Price $3.50. 

Ii, The 
tion. Compnes by the Editor of the Board. Quarto. 
Price $1.59. An elegant volume for the holidays. 
Illustrated with superior wood engravings. 

III. Learning to Converse. With numerous en 
gravings. 18mo._ Price 25 and 30 cents. 

. IV. Sermons and Essays, by the Tennents a 
their Contemporaries. 12mo. With a Portrait o 
the Rev. Gilbert Tennent. Price 70 cents. —— 

V. Memoirs, including Letters and Select Re- 
‘mains of John Urquhart, late of the University of 
St. Andrews. By William Orme. With a’Prefator 
Notice and Recommendation, by Alexander Duff, 
D.D., LL.D. 12mo. Witha Portrait. Price 65 
cents. 

VI. Owen on Temptation and on the Mortification 
of Sin in Believers. 12mo. Witha Portrait. Price 
60 cents. 

VII. What is Presbyterianism? By the Rev. Chas. 
Hodge, D. D. 18me. 15 cents. 

VIII. The Christian Ministry not a Priesthood.: 
4 the Rev. H. A. Boardman, D. D. 18mo. Price 
15 cents. 

IX. Life Sketches from Scottish History, or 
Brief Biographies of the Scottish Presbyterian 
Worthies, with an Engraving. i8mo.. Price 20 
and 25 cents. ae 

X. Suggestions on the Religious Instruction of 
the Negroes in the Southern States, together with 


form ofa constitution, and plans of different denomi- 
nations of Christians. By Charles Colcock Jones, 
D. D. 18mo, tract form, pp. 132. Price 10 cents. 
Published and for.sale, together with a most val- 
uable assortment of religious books, by the Presby- 
terian Board of Publication. 
JOSEPH P. ENGLES, Publishing Agent. 


dec 1—3t 


CURIOUS BOOK.—The Religion of the Heathen, 
in its Popular and Symbolical Development. 
By the Bev. Joseph B. Gross. Price $1. 
The contents of this unique, original, and highly 
valuable work are as follows: 2:9 
1. The Heathen Religion in its Popular Develo 
ment. 2. Worship bestowed upon Religious O 
jects. 3. Sacred Places and Religious Festivals. 
4. Priests and Idols, 5. Classification and Antiqui- 
ty of the Gods. 6. Attributes of the Gods and their 
Moral and Physical Administration of the World. 
7. The Oracles, Divinations, or Auguries of Hea- 
thenism. §. Heathen Religion in its Symbolical 
Development. 9. The Astronomical Gods. 10. Ori- 
gin and Character of the Egyptian Religion. 11. Cos- 
mogony and Theory of the Hindoos. 12. Religious 
Creed of the Scandinavians. 13. Gods of the’ Hea- 
then represented in Mythology. 14. The Mithras 


16. The Eleusynian Mysteries. 
Published by | JOHN P. JEWETT & CO., 
dec 22—3t 117 Washington street, Boston. 


BOOK FOR THE HOLIDAYS !—The Indian 

Fairy Book. From original Legends. Iilus- 

trated by John Meclenan. Oue vol. 12mo. Price $1. 
Full gilt, gilt edges, $1.50. — 

A glance at the following table will assure the 
reader that the stories do not treat of the toma- 
hawk and scalping-knife, but that they are transfers 
of those beautiful mythological traditions which are 
found only among the Indians. 

Conrents—I. The Celestial Sisters. II. The 
Boy who set a Snare for the Sun. III. Strong De- 
sire and the Red Sorcerer. IV. The Wonderful 
Exploits of Grasshopper. V. Osseo, the Son of the 


thers. VII. The Toad-woman. VIII. The Origin 
of the Robin. IX. White Feather and the Six 
Giants. X. Sheen, the Forsaken Boy. XI. The 
Magic Bundle. XII. The Red Swan. XIII. The 
Man with his Leg tied up. XIV. The Little Spirit, 
or the Boy-Man. XV. The Enchanted Moccasins. 
XVI. He of the Little Shell. XVII. Monabozho, 
the Mischief-Maker. XVIII. Leelinan, the Lost 
Daughter. XIX. The Winter Spirit. XX. The 
Fire-Plume. XXI. Weendigoes and the Bone- 
Dwarf. XXII. The Bird Lover. XXIII. Bohewa, 
the Humpback. XXIV. The Crane that crossed 
the River. XXV. Wunzh, the Father of Indian 


Corn. 
MASON BROTHERS, Publishers, 
dec 29—2t 23 Park Row, New York, 


BOOK FOR EVERY LIBRARY.—India, An- 
cient and Modern, Geographical, Historical, 
Political, and Religious... With a particular account 
of the state and prosperity of Christianity. By Da- 
vid O. Allen, D. D., Missionary of the American 
Board for twenty-five years in India; Member.of 
e Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
afid Corresponding Member of the American Orien- 
tal Society. Svo,618 pages. Price $2. - 
this elegant octavo volume, from the pen of one 
of the most Jearned men who has ever resided in 
India, is now ready forsale. Itisa work of great re- 
search, and without doubt the most complete and 


| reliable ever published .on this interesting portion of 


the world. 
“a; OHN P. JEWETT & CO., 
dec 22—8t 117 Washington street, Boston. 


sissippi, seven miles from Natchez. The Academy 
is situated near a Presbyterian Church, the oldest 
in the. Southwest, in a healthy locality, and is now 
in successful operation, under the charge of a Prin- 
cipal protem, Addr 


ess, 
Rev. THOMAS H. CLELAND, Jr. 


if 
jastitntions ia their o@n way, subject | 


fore, was it: imagined by ‘eedeible men, that regu. | -tiéne. 


this new question with indubitable Violation of an: 


modest, thin, paper-éovered volame ; ‘to its rich 
ordérly mass of statistics, its ary 
solemn compacts, which assure the equality of all. ‘of twforma~ 


But, deplorable as would be such a violation of 
compact in itself, and in all its direct consequences,’ 


what is that so far forth but dissolation of the Union? 
If a new State, formed from the territory of the: 


Would not a sectional decision, prodgaing auch a, 
Southern, of necessity drive out the oppressed and | 


other two irregoncileably hostile confederatione? 
It is necessary to speak thus plainly of projects, 


fact upon our attention, it would be difficult to be- . 


intereste of the relatively few Africans in the United | 


home or abgoad, the sanctity of the Constitution, 
FRANKLIN PIERCE. 


I. The Assembly’s New Digest, being a Collec- | 


Sizth street, 


"yy Thit recommesded. 
Rev... Dr. Thie Book jie the 
result of a happy thought.” 
Rev. Dr. of Hartfird, édye :—** The 
ad ion. of kis 


Rev. De. Blagden of: Wrisen 
faithfa), and popular. exhibidom. of 


“Rev. Hen Beecher writes 


book for devotiénal' reading.» 

‘Rev. Dr: Sprague of Alben y; yot—* Tt ie thd 
dégree-bath an: ézperimental aad practical 
oy. Dr. a of New York, says Beaux 
prs ey e in ite conception, theme, and general 


We could mhultiply thede’extracts'to great 
bet the above are enough to show rondo 
JOHN P, JEWETT & CO., Publishers;: 
dec . 117 Washington stecet, Beaton,: 
To BOOKS OF THE GREATEST VALUE 
. MEN OF EVERY BUSINESS AND 
SION.—‘the American Aimanat, and ‘Repésitéry of 
Useful Knowledge, for, 1856. One-vol. 12ma, 860° 
to 400 pages... Price. $1 paper, $1.26 bound. Te 
American Almanac is filled with matter 
the greatest importance to It 
tains the fullest information respecting’ the general 
government of the United States; ind of each par- 
Ucular State; alee euch fects relating to the States: 
of Eurepe.as are 
‘The onthy agazine says :—Thousande of li 
erary men, and literaryproducti f large. 
ahd showy preténsions, will stand in eb to, 


aad condended chapters of all méaner 
tion! Every. professional. man, to: say nothing of 
the man of business, who owns it, will be, saved 
vast deal of running, and borrowjng, and guessing, 
and in the course of the year. Blesge 
inge ‘on’ the man that” not invented,” but “ are 
Letter-writers, Authors, Printers, atid Correctors of 
the Prege; and for the use of Schools and Acade~ 
mies. With an Appeadiz, containing Rules on the 
of Capitals, a of iopa, Hints on 
reparing Copy and on Proof-reading, Specimens of 
Ptoof-stieets, Fifth edition. Wilson. 
it sheald the service of who ig 


or indirectly interested. in the lange dubdject of: 


which it treate—all who have. to, write impertant. 
letters, records, and docume those. 
‘Ite title is a very full’ exposition of its contante 
and a'reader of it will Be équally surprised ai ine 
steucted by.the amount of knowlédge whith its pe- 
flec 22—3t Tht ‘aahington atreat, Boston. 
Nev AND GOOD BOOKS FOR HOLIDAY PRE- 
SENTS, published by LINDSAY &'BLAKIS-" 
Ha South Sizth street, above Chestiiut, Phile-° 
I.. The Blind Girl of Wittenberg... Life Picterd’ 
of the Times of Luther aad the Raterchasian. From 
astor of the First Lutheran Church, Baltimore, 
One very neat vol. Price 75 cénié. 
Il. Luther’s Christmas Tree. For Youig Folks 
Ill. Eadie’s: Divine Love. 1 vol. 12mo. ‘Price 
- Arnold’s Christian Life. Its C Ite, 
V. Winslow Glory of the Redeemer—in his Per- 
OVI. The. Chridtiants Dai 
VI. The an’s Delight. Be ‘ 


_ Whately’s Future State... volume, 12mo, 


Whately’s’ Good and Angels. Paige 
. Whately’s and Ev .. Price. 
IX. Scenes in the Life of Sdviodr:  Beauti- 
fully: illustrated and bound)’ The Women ‘of the’ 
X. Cumming’s Works: Ineladi The. 
lyptic Sketches, 2 vols. The 
ables, Miracles, Daniel, Family Prayers, - volum | 
Minor Works, 3 volumes. Signs of jthe Times, 
Questions, in al! thirteén volumes, at'76 cents 
XI, Harbaugh’s Works, new end Revised edition, Me 
including—The Birds of the Bible, idustrated.. The 
Future Life, 3 volumes. Heaven; or the Sainted 
Dead, 75 cents, The Heavenly Recognition of . 
Friends, 75 cents; and the Heavenly Home, $1, in. 
various ‘bindings: 
Anepach’s| Memory of the Dead;” or, the 
Sepulchres of the De ° : 
Stork’s:Chitd rea of the New Testament; 
new edition, plain or gilt. ows 
ILLUSTRATED AND JUVENILE BOOKS: 
A large assortment, in elegnat bindings, at low 
| LINDSAY & BLAKISTON,... 
Publishers and Booksellers, 
above Chestnut, Philadelphia. _ 


Port Folio of Entertainment and Instruc- | Y 
quier Quesnel. With an Introductory Eesay, by the 


an Appendix containing forms of Church regieters,- 


No. 265 Chestnut street, Phi adelphia. . 


and Mitra of the Persians. 15. The Olympic Games. 


Evening Star. VI. Gray Eagle and his Five Bro- 


PRINCIPAL WANTED—To ‘take charge of a 
Female Boarding School on Pine Bidge, Mie- : 


dec 22—5t* Natchez, Mississippi. 


‘ALUABLE GIFT: Gospels 
Daniel Wilson, A.,.M., 


rin 


of beaut ntéd'and sized paper. Two 
The following, out: of many, letters ‘oF 
dation. front eminent cletgymen, are: submitted) by 
the publishers, as evidences.of the very highcharac 


A repository of original iking, spiritual Medi- 
tations, the absence of which could he supplied by... 
no other work ‘ifi language.—Dr. Boardman, 


Pennsylvania. 
Philadélyhia, October 31,1858. 
Mesars. Parry: & +McMillan—Gentle wis 


From the Right Alonz Potter D. D. Bish 
the Protestont Epikcopal ch for ihe’ Distene of | 


‘nel’s Reflections was'an invaluable contribution te 

the sacred literature of the world in..ite: original! - 

‘form. In this under the auspices 
0 


of such names as Bis ilson and the Rey. Dr, 


‘Boardman, it wilf'be still’ more ‘useful for English 
Ht betupied 


and Protestant readers: a large part of 
the life of one of the moet illustrious Jansenists of © 


tion of such a work. I'am, géentlemén; Ver 
yours, 


From Dr. Rev. Alezander ; ‘Pastor of the Fifth Avenue 


and Nineteenth street Presbyterian Church, New 


York. 
York, October 24, 1855. 
The work of Quesnel. on the, Gospels, isa series 


of Devotional Reflections, which has commanded 


the soffrages' of Protestants. corrected, it is,in . 
my opinion, mioré full of holy suggestidn, especially 
for ministers of the Word, than any'similar writitig; 
indeed, it breathes the best spirit of Gerson,'Pas- . 
cal,and Fenelon. But its chief glory. id its coa- 
dempation, by the famous Constitution. Uiiigenitus, 
of Pope Clement the Eleventh. I rejoice in the re... 
publication ofa book so precious. Site 


From the Rev. Mr. Wylie, Pastor of First. Reformed 
Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia, 
Messrs. Parry & McMillan :—Genti —I re 
joice to find that yoo have givety to thé’ American’ 
public so handsome: aa ‘edition of: Qoesnel’s Moral’ 
Reflections on the Gospels..: There is 4 fuldess, a 
freshness, a sweetness jn this work which, make: it: 
delightful reading, and now that it has passed under 
the revision of two such editors ag Bishop Wilson. 
and Dr. Boardman, it may be considered perfectly 
free from any tincture of Romanism. f regard ‘it as 
a most valuable addition to a library, and woald 
commene it to the preacher, the Sabbath-school - 
teacher, and the private Christian, as a most profit-: 


able and agreeable companion in the. study of the . 


Gospels. I hope it may bave such a circulation ag 
will ‘lead to the publication of his writings on the 


| other parts of the New Testament. ‘With great re- 


gard, truly yours, ‘T. W.d. Wriiz. 
Philadelphia, November 1856. - 
rr Sent. by mail (prepaid,) to any part of the | 
country, on receipt of the pore appended... ss 
PARRY & McMILLAN, 
Suceessors to A. Hart, (late Carey & Hart,) Phila- 
dce 29—tf delphia.” 
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off renpentive | netione, returned the explicit answer; that we pre- | ous pablid how. | tion of'the reqaive to be presen 
On ment of palief' of the commerce of wopid: From of | a lav fog *it-felény on || Beforeithe ‘Lis slonies a coed 
| | the pence |-igpominiqus to dy the mee | the part of public off ingert, feleq eptries in’ States, ere: with practical’ raf 
| abjeckoaly te ach || of the. servied deliver to their succedsors all | -cdmiion dependende’on Great Britain. “Wheb that 
| and jit right. thatour. territory and in its origin, noth at tax one Common nata- | + Derived as pablic revende ‘is, in ‘chief part, icipel end socia) institutions of each, 
oft (jurisdiction shall invaded by.either.of the | fal tight, extorted by those Wh: were at that time | from daties og imports, its niéghitude affords grati- | laws of property aad of. personal relation, even 4 
he trent heir armies, to obstruct. tha free and secure , énjc ment | ‘such only as each one 
"he. the-Conatitp- | the operations of their fleets, the levy. of. troope:for | ‘it, bat! whd no asces this | @@mmerce, but ‘of the ‘ott h | chose to establish, wholly without interference 
the | for. thelt service, the ‘Btting oul of, oruiscra by or |" “Wh ny out assertion ofthe. from any ott 
dand omer natural productions, in religinn, in ayatems)of ed 
‘tow WIT Yo cation, in legislation, and in the forms of 
ae rding-to the respective proportions of their mari- selves as States to carry oa the 4 
OF Cres Brave questions Are depending me commerce to ahd from the Baltic.. 1 have de- 
my Tedaire the Uheidetation of beba!lf.of the United States fe this 
Of adtstions, ibe. mec tation, for the most cogent reasons. One is, 
has arise out of me with. Gr at Denmark does not offer to submit to the con- 
ims ation the question of ber right to levy the Sound 
the, tw A’ second fs, that if the convention were al- 
(goveraments Apeil, 1850, beth ps wed to’take coynizinee of that particular ques- 
thet “ scither will: ever occupy; bn, still it ‘would not be competent to deal ‘with 
fortify: OF Or the gfcat international ‘principle involved, which 
Coste Ricas thie affects the right in’ other cases of navigation’ an 4 
any per Annie a?’ commertial freedom, as well as that of access to 
extent, for the: prosentiand: 
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citizens. 
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the seventeenth: cerjtury; and to ministers of the 
gospel, and to private, Christians.of every name, it 3 
ee California. must always be an inexhaustible mine of intesest & 
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